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| © apenpe G the period from July 1937, to July 1938, and since 
André Lalande’s authoritative report in the Philosophical Re- 

view a year ago, French philosophy has shown a rich and varied 
activity, though of a type somewhat different from that which 
characterized it in other years. The Universal Exposition at Paris 
in 1937 therefore the occasion for numerous congresses, and philos- 
ophy therefore had more than the usual number of outward manifes- 
tations in the form of official ceremonies, meetings, and public dis- 
cussions, which were lacking neither in brilliance nor in usefulness. 
In particular, the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy, 
admirably organized by the president, Emile Bréhier of the 
Sorbonne, and by the secretary, Bayer of the University of 
Caen, was extremely successful. Dedicated especially to Descartes 
(1937 marked the third centenary of the publication of the Dis- 
course on Method), the Congress brought together nearly fifteen 
hundred delegates from forty countries, and the papers, published 
just before the opening of the Congress in twelve octavo volumes, 
form a unique document on the state of contemporary thought. 
They are grouped around six subjects: (1) the existing state of 
Cartesian studies; (2) the unity of science: methodology and 
scientific methods; (3) logic and mathematics; (4) causality and 
determinism in physics and biology; (5) reflexive analysis and 
transcendence; (6) value: norms and reality. It would doubtless 
be false to pretend that there is a real unity in these volumes, 
either in doctrine or in tendency or point of view. However, in an 
interesting and suggestive study dedicated to the Congress? 
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Marie Anne Cochet expressed the belief that the discussion can be 
represented as centering about a single fundamental question, viz., 
How can the freedom of the mind and its creative activity be re- 
conciled with the determinism of science and the necessity of the 
results at which it arrives? 

Owing probably to the influence of the Neo-positivism of the 
Viennese School, a strongly scientific tendency emerged, and ques- 
tions .oncerning the relations between mathematics and logic, the 
natu~ of scientific laws, the calculation of probabilities, and the 
‘nter) retation of new physical conceptions appeared to be of para- 
mci int rest to philosophers as well as to scientists. Perhaps, 

“ane ourselves to the French contributions, we should call 
attentio:. particularly to Louis de Broglie’s admirably cautious 
paper, in which he undertook to assess the philosophical significance 
of recent ideas about indeterminism in microphysics. M. de Broglie 
points out, first, that the word determinism means, for the scientist, 
nothing more than “the exact prediction” of phenomena. He shows 
that, though this exact prediction is impossible in the present state 
of science, at least in microphysics, and though it may perhaps 
always remain impossible, the philosophical problem of determinism 
and indeterminism is not thereby solved. “One can and one will 
always be able to suppose that there exists a fundamental deter- 
minism of phenomena which remains hidden to us and outside the 
scope of our human science: but that is a metaphysical hy- 
pothesis.””® 

In opposition to the discussion of science, today’s metaphysical 
aspirations were clearly apparent in the Congress, particularly with 
respect to the ideas of immanence and transcendence. While some 
see true spirituality in reason and in the most rigorous and dis- 
interested thought, others prefer, on the contrary, to limit the rdle 
of reason in behalf of intuition and of mystical union with the ab- 
solute, with an implicit reservation in favor of satisfying the senti- 
mental needs of man and sometimes also with a view to accepting 
the dogmas of the positive religions. The debate occasionally 
achieved a sort of dramatic solemnity which made one think of the 
last pages of the Phaedo, as in the session when Gabriel Marcel 
described the fear of death as always present and dominant in the 
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thoughts of philosophers, while Léon Brunschvicg, after opposing 
the Deus intimior intimo meo to the Deus superior summo meo of 
St. Augustine, and maintaining that “every critical effort which 
disengages the universality of the interior word from its carnal 


envelope tends to enrich and purify the spiritual life”, added with 


smiling serenity that no doubt the idea of the disappearance of 
Léon Brunschvicg seemed to him less important to the cosmos than 
the idea of the disappearance of Gabriel Marcel appeared to Gabriel 
Marcel. And again, Maurice Blondel gathered around him for long 
and confidential discussions those who, admiring as everyone does 
the continued fruitfulness of his many years of work, hope to be 
guided by him, through philosophy, to Catholic dogma. 

The Eleventh International Congress of Psychology was held 
from the twenty-fifth to the thirty-first of July. Opened under the 
Chairmanship of Pierre Janet with a brilliant and suggestive ad- 
dress on “Social Behavior”, it adopted a single central theme, 
“Movement and Behavior’. It seemed to lead, by way of a great 
number of exact and detailed papers, to the recognition as scientifi- 
cally undeniable of the influence of psychological factors on organic 
factors and the interdependence of mental development with physi- 
cal and muscular development. Such are the leading ideas of a re- 
markable report by H. Wallon as well as of a lecture by Piaget; 
they are also clearly implied in the “psychology of form”, the prin- 
ciples of which appeared to dominate the Congress. 

The most striking and unusual aspect of the Congress on Esthet- 
ics* (August 7-11) was the collaboration between artists, scientists, 
and philosophers. All of them agreed to relegate to second place 
abstract and general discussions of the nature of the beautiful and 
to devote themselves to the study of the technical processes of the 
different arts and of their psychological and social aspects. Bril- 
liantly opened by Victor Basch, the Congress was dominated by an 
original and penetrating paper by the poet Paul Valéry. Valéry 
seeks the roots of artistic creation in the very conditions of per- 
ception, in what he proposes to call esthetics, from which would 
derive poetics in the most general sense of the word. After a pro- 
longed perception of red the fatigued retina spontaneously creates 
green. Such an experience he regards as the prototype of all artistic 
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creation: “the need to complete, to respond, either by the sym- 
metrical or by the similar ; the need to fill an empty time or space, 
the need to fill a gap, an expectation. ..”. 

These meetings held during July and August 1937 have demon- 
strated the fruitfulness of personal contacts between thinkers 
drawn together from distant places and representing the most di- 
verse points of view. They brought about, and were complemented 
by, still another congress which was purely national, that of the 
various French philosophical associations. The French Philosophi- 
cal Society was founded after the First International Congress of 
Philosophy, held in Paris in 1900, on the initiative of Xavier Léon, 
whose influence can be perceived in all great contemporary French 
intellectual undertakings. Since Igor its Bulletin has published 
some of the most important expressions of contemporary thought. 
This Society has succeeded in bringing together, in free and learned 
discussion, our most noted philosophers and scholars. It was also 
the cradle of that masterly Philosophical Dictionary to which André 
Lalande has given his name. But the Society has always held its 
meetings in Paris. A young philosopher from Marseilles, Gaston 
Berger, conceived the idea of founding a similar association in 
Marseilles (1926). He inspired and stimulated it with his zeal, 
and he recorded the fruits of its work in a periodical publication, 
Les études philosophiques. This example was followed by the prin- 
cipal universities of France—Toulouse, Lyon, Bordeaux, Mont- 
pelier, Nancy, Rennes—each of which has now its philosophical 
society. All of these «et in a congress, held properly at Marseilles, 
from April 21-23 last. 

The subject of their discussions was twofold: the influence of 
Criticism on contemporary philosophy, and the validity and im- 
portance of metaphysics. The persistent present-day interest in 
metaphysics emerged clearly from this Congress, particularly in 
its distrust of “scientificism” or a narrow positivism which would 
limit the freedom of the mind. The strict determinations of science 
are valid only for the past, while the mind turns toward the future 
and toward value, which in its absolute form is God himself. Such 
at least was the import of Le Senne’s important contribution, and he 
appeared to represent correctly the spirit of the meeting.® But the 
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tendencies revealed by the different papers were indeed those of all 
contemporary philosophy, and we shall meet them again in other 
forms. 

In order to complete the story of the external circumstances 
which have influenced our philosophical output this year, it should 
be remembered that 1937-38 witnessed the commemoration of two 
great glories of France. The third centenary of the publication of 
the Discourse on Method gave both a name and a dedication to the 
Congress and the occasion for many philosophical papers, and it 
also gave rise to a great number of independent publications, some 
of which Lalande described last year. We may mention, first, the 
excellent editions of the Entretien avec Burman and of the Traité 
du passions de l’aéme, and an excellent Life of Descartes® by Charles 
Adam (editor of the great edition of the complete works), who 
knows more about Descartes than any other living person; also 
two special issues of the Revue de métaphysique et de morale and 
of the Revue philosophique, each the size of a large volume and 
each containing articles of first-rate interest. Account should be 
taken also of a volume devoted to Descartes’ by a group of authors 
belonging for the most part to the radical parties in politics and 
who give us, curiously enough, what is called “a Descartes of the 
left”—a forerunner of the philosophy of technology and of labor, 
essentially, of historical materialism. Paradox aside, some of these 
studies are suggestive and learned, particularly that of Madame 
Prenant on “The Development of Reason in Descartes”. 

But if 1637 saw the appearance of the Discourse, 1638 saw the 
birth of one who was most intimately inspired by it and who trans- 
mitted its influence to the seventeenth century, Malebranche. To 
Malebranche the Revue philosophique devoted a special double 
number (March-April, 1938), with important articles by Bréhier, 
Gouhier, and others, and the Revue de métaphysique et de morale 
a section of its July issue (articles by Laporte, Mouy, and Leroux). 
Finally, the Philosophical Society held an important meeting in 
honor of Malebranche at the Sorbonne (June 29, 1938) where, 
among others, representatives of different classes of the Insti- 
tute spoke. Under the patronage and with the assistance of the 
French Academy, the Academy of Sciences, and the Academy of 
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Political and Moral Sciences, the publication of the philosopher’s 
Complete Works* has been undertaken, edited with great care under 
the official direction of Désiré Roustan and with the scholarly col- 
laboration of M. Schrecker. The first volume, in an impeccable 
format with a brief and compact introduction by Roustan, appeared 
in time to coincide with the celebration of Malebranche’s centenary. 
It contains the first three books of the Recherche de la vérité. 


II 


If French philosophy has thus been living “in the world” more 
than is usual, its vitality has nevertheless been evidenced during 
this period by a very large output of important works. The tend- 
encies revealed in the papers at the various Congresses are equally 
perceptible in these works. 

In the first place, the “scientific” tendency, if it is not actually 
one of the most characteristic of our times, is still the inspiration 
of a considerable number of works. One of the most useful, per- 
haps, is the series of articles which the Journal de psychologie has 
devoted to instinct and animal psychology and which forms a book 
of nearly six hundred pages.® Among a number of special studies, 
particularly on the relations between instinct and intelligence, on 
emotion and memory in animals, and on the use of tools among 
monkeys, one should mention an important series of experiments 
by McDougall on the hereditary transmission of intellectual habits 
in rats. They seem to call into question again the theory, toward 
which we have leaned so strongly for many years, of the non- 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. The publication begins with 
a sort of manifesto by Rabaud against the use of the idea of purpose 
in animal psychology. By analysing in detail the behavior of the 
wasp which paralyses its prey, lays its egg on it, and sometimes 
digs a hole in order to bury it, Rabaud tries to show both that the 
purpose of serving its progeny explains nothing, and also that at 
no time is it necessarily suggested by the facts. To tell the truth, 
his manner of reasoning, which consists in showing that instinct 
is variable from one species to another of this insect, that it is not 
infallible, and that finally the larvae seem able, in certain cases, 
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to survive without it, is a bit disconcerting. It is as if one under- 
took to demonstrate the absence of purpose in human acts from 
the fact that our plans are neither always uniform nor always 
crowned with success nor always indispensable to our survival. 

This scientific inspiration is also obvious in the important work 
of Lévy-Bruhl on L’expérience mystique et les symboles chez les 
primitifs,°* in which the author carries on his excellent series of 
studies of the primitive mind. By means of a large and curiously 
relevant mass of facts, gathered together from travellers and eth- 
nologists and systematically arranged, he proves once more that 
the primitive people of Australia, North America, and Central 
Africa, all believe themselves possessed of a direct and immediate 
mystical experience, which they doubt no more than they doubt the 
evidence of their senses, although they distinguish it from the 
latter. Are not the ideas, whether spontaneous or traditional, which 
they create from what we call the supernatural, the sources of 
feelings as intense, and therefore are they not for them as unde- 
niable, as ideas whose origins are in natural objects? Unusual 
events, such as dreams and visions, reveal to primitive peoples the 
existence and activity of unseen powers, in particular the activities 
of their dead, and they believe themselves to exist in the midst of 
these forces in a manner which is certainly different from, but no 
less real than, the manner in which they exist among the living. 
What we call luck or chance, particularly bad luck, seems to them 
to require an explanation discoverable only in the activity of occult 
agencies. In consequence, symbols play a part in primitive life 
which makes them more than representations of the objects and 
beings symbolized. The symbols participate in the nature of the 
objects symbolized and are really something in their own right. 
This creates the possibility, through symbolic performances, espe- 
cially through the portrayal of delayed or desired events, of acting 
on these events and of preventing or hastening them. 

A mentality of this sort, dominated by the principle of a final 
cause, accordingly exhibits a logic of its own and has its own 
kind of coherence. It is easy for Lévy-Bruhl to contrast it with 
our own. But in doing this he chooses that aspect of our mentality 
which issues in the habits and the technique of scientific method 
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rather than the mentality of ordinary commonsense. How many 
remnants of primitive mentality still persist in our superstitions and 
even in the vague belief of average human beings about chance 
and luck! Does not even Bergson define chance, not only as the 
intersection of lines of independent causes, as Cournot did, but also 
as such intersections as can appear to imitate purpose and plan? 
Perhaps there would be no paradox in arguing that the upshot of 
the works of Lévy-Bruhl is to conform rather than to invalidate 
the unity and homogeneity of the human reason. 

A well-known biologist, Matisse, undertook to describe the pro- 
cess of knowledge from a strictly positivist and mechanistic point of 
view in a series of books appearing throughout this year having the 
following significant titles: “Identity of the World and of Know- 
ledge”, “The Primacy of Phenomena in Knowledge”, “The Order- 
ing of the Universe by Mind”—the whole constituting a Philosophy 
of Nature.° Matisse starts with sensations, which are for him the 
only element of knowledge, and which he divides into two groups: 
first, those supplied by the external senses which reveal reality to 
us—the only ones susceptible of precise measurement and objec- 
tivity—and, second, the internal and coenesthetic sensations—in- 
dividual, confused, incommunicable, and uncontrollable—which are 
the source of all our feelings. All data which have their source 
in the latter are suspect and lacking in scientific value, while the 
information from the first group constitutes reality as science con- 
ceives it, t.e., as phenomena. Beyond and outside phenomena there 
are only pseudo-problems, expressed in terms that are meaningless 
or badly stated. On some pages the author condemns or sum- 
marily dismisses all metaphysics and all general philosophy. In his 
second essay, the most interesting and substantial one, he presents 
a lively survey of the most general concepts of contemporary 
science, divides phenomena into cyclical and pseudocyclical, re- 
views the “rhythms of nature”, and finds in time and space only 
late processes for classifying our sensations; finally, he consid- 
ers energy and its transformations. The third volume is devoted 
to the problem of scientific laws and determinism. After a 
clear and judicious study of the idea of causality, Matisse dis- 
cusses and claims to destroy the purposive interpretation of bio- 
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logical phenomena, by pointing out the anomalies that they con- 
tinually present and the numerous cases where the instincts of 
living beings turn to their disadvantage—truly a rather easy refu- 
tation, since it would be equally valid against the existence of pur- 
pose in human work and behavior, where we nevertheless have 
direct experience of it. Moreover, it does not take any account of 
the convergence of causes which, in living beings, produce co- 
ordinated, regular, and organized effects. Furthermore, does it not 
seem that, if one concedes beings to be endowed with inclinations, 
as living beings are, one thereby recognizes a purposiveness that 
is at least immanent? Matisse, who is a very bold thinker, goes on 
to sketch a third conception, in addition to causality and purpose, 
by means of which the mind might be able to interpret the most 
general correlations of phenomena among themselves. This is the 
conception of a universe with four dimensions, completely static 
in itself, but where, for want of the ability to understand its fourth 
dimension, we would see as successive phenomena which are in 
themselves simultaneous, and where the future would be already 
given and real. But this is a wholly unintelligible conception and 
one that is entirely verbal and perhaps contradictory in its terms. 
Finally, the calculus of probabilities and the idea of statistical law 
appear to the author to be capable of explaining all the appearances 
of willed and intentional order in the universe. 

It is necessary to acknowledge the mental suppleness which this 
ambitious attempt displays and the spirited manner in which it is 
presented. One need hardly say, moreover, that the critic is dis- 
armed by the superb disdain which the work evidences for all that 
goes beyond simple scientific observation and the peremptory fa- 
cility with which it solves the most difficult problems. The work 


reminds one, by its intellectual zeal as well as by its facility in 


satisfying itself, of those which Félix Le Dantec tirelessly pro- 
duced twenty years ago. 

To the attempt of Matisse that of Maugé corresponds precisely. 
In both cases men of an entirely scientific makeup bring us, in a 
series of essays, the results of their reflections on the whole of 
things. But beyond this their spirit and their conclusions are very 
different. Maugé is as prudent and circumspect as Matisse is ad- 
venturous. His first volume on L’esprit et le réel dans les limites 
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du nombre et de la grandeur is aiready known. The second, L’ esprit 
et le réel percu,™ follows up the same learned and serious inquiry 
into the comparative roles to be attributed to mind and to things 
in the development of knowledge. According to the author, science 
is a creation and not a passive reproduction of reality, but it is 
nevertheless a creation which supposes a constant solicitation com- 
ing from the outside. “Reality is the obstacle which keeps the mind 
up to its bent and sometimes makes it draw back. . . To claim to 
understand the mind while abstracting from the obstacle which it 
distorts or absorbs seems to me a hopeless effort” (11). By utilizing 
in detail and with unquestionable ability the description which 
science gives us of the conditions of perception, particularly those 
of hearing and vision, and by putting himself first in the place of 
the observer who studies the sensory-motor process from the out- 
side (this is what he calls the method of objectivity) and then in 
the place of the subject who perceives (called the method of op- 
position), and by employing the process of “filtering’’, he succeeds 
in showing the equal necessity of external and internal factors and 
in defining in some measure what belongs to each. Thus he dis- 
tinguishes in the constructive activity of the mind two different 
standpoints, that of common knowledge and empirical science of 
the conceptual type, and that of the mathematical type, where the 
object appears to be reconstructed under our eyes “by a simple 
repetition of elementary forms”. Behind both forms of knowledge 
the mechanism of perception appears to him to reveal everywhere 
an adaptation, no doubt the work of spiritual activity itself, by 
which the organism appears preformed to the nature of the stimuli 
which it must receive and against which also it must consistently 
defend its integrity. “Thus, at the sources of life, we find an ac- 
tivity of condensation open to the molecular rhythms which work 
in the same direction as it, and closed to destructive rhythms. In 
other words we rediscover the Spirit” (309). On the whole this 
is a book revealing a personal, serious, and honest conviction, based 
on wide scientific knowledge, the product of long reflexion, and 
injured only by a somewhat heavy and solid presentation and by a 
style which is too continuously abstract. 
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But the actual philosophy of science is occupied rather with 
analysing the processes of knowing and discovering than with co- 
ordinating their results; it aspires less to the construction of “a 
philosophy of nature”, in the manner of Matisse, than to a 
methodology and history of the scientific mind. Very significant 
in this respect is Bachelard’s latest volume on La formation de 
lesprit scientifique,? in which his enthusiasm and his unusually 
original learning are employed in seeking in the errors of the past 
a confirmation of his views on the present and the future of know- 
ledge. For Bachelard the scientific intelligence is an entirely new 
thing. It has passed through three periods: first, the pre-scientific, 
comprising both classical antiquity and the Renaissance, that is, 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; second, what 
one might call the period of classical science, embracing the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries ; and, finally, the 
new scientific intelligence, dating from about 1905. The first of 
these periods corresponds to a state in which knowledge remains 
concrete and qualitative, stops “at the first images of phenomena”, 
and contents itself with describing, classifying, and relating them 
empirically; the second to a concrete-abstract state where one 
doubles the experience of geometric forms but still assumes that 
scientific abstractions will conform to determinate intuitions of 
sense; the last, to the abstract state properly so called, upon which 
we have entered today and in which the mind escapes from the 
intuition of real space, detaches itself from immediate experience, 
and even enters “into open opposition with primary reality, which 
is always impure, always unformed” (8). “A scientific experience 
is then an experience which contradicts the common experience” 
(10). There is no truth hereafter which is not an error corrected. 
The scientific mind appears more and more to distrust and to be in 
revolt against the usually accepted ideas. In his examination of the 
scientific works of the past, particularly the manuals of physics and 
chemistry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Bachelard 
attempts to justify these conclusions by showing what prejudices 
and unconscious obstacles separated our fathers from the truth. 
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He calls this “psychoanalysis” of knowledge. He points out the 
role of the “epistemological obstacle”, viz. common knowledge 
struggling against scientific knowledge, instinctive extension of 
familiar images and habits of language, and also of the “obstacle” 
of substantiality or the animistic “obstacle”. “It seems then”, he 
concludes, “that with the twentieth century scientific thought turns 
against sensations, and that one must construct a theory of the ob- 
jective against the object” (290). 

Without doubt there is a bit of a paradox in these ideas, which 
are set forth with so much animation and zeal. Either at the be- 
ginning or the end of the most abstract theories one will always 
find an appeal to concrete experience, ‘that is to say, to sensation, in 
order to test them, indirect though this appeal may be. It may be 
the reading of a number on a graduated scale, or the recording of 
the displacement of a needle, or of a shadow on the photographic 
plate. But it is no less true that contemporary science is character- 
ized by an extreme complexity of relationship between theories and 
the manner of their concatenation with the facts observed or pro- 
duced in laboratories, by which they are supported, but which only 
have meaning and reality relative to these same theories and by 
means of them. 

Abel Rey illustrates this point in a very useful and accurate 
résumé, which one might wish were more compact and more con- 
cise. It appeared in the volume just published of the great French 
Encyclopedia, initiated by the enterprise of de Mouzie, and logically 
constitutes its first volume.’* It is devoted to L’outillage mental. 
Beginning with primitive thought as it is revealed to us in the 
works of Lévy-Bruhl, Rey shows us the human mind orienting 
itself, by means of technology, toward “logical equipment”, that is 
to say, toward “qualitative rationalism” and the logic of Aristotle. 
Then follows a criticism of the syllogism and an account of the 
era of “quantitative rationalism” with Descartes ; then the experi- 
mental rationalism of science in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries as conceived by John Stuart Mill and Claude Bernard. 
Finally, contemporary criticism, with the establishment of the 
various logistics and axiomatics in mathematics, demonstrates both 
the fertility of reason and the relativity of all its principles, 
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formerly believed to be necessary and immutable. This idea of 
relativity dominates the work, and is evidenced by the systematic 
and constantly repeated use of the expression “mental equipment”. 
For our part we prefer the clear distinction which Lalande has 
established between “constituting” and “constituted” reason. This 
term “equipment” is doubly unsuitable, first, because it seems to 
give first place to the practical aspect of the laws of thought, in 
a region which seems most remote from practicality and utility 
properly so called, and, second, because it appears to settle authori- 
tatively (in a negative sense) the fundamental question which both 
Lalande and Emile Meyerson resolved in an affirmative sense, 
namely, Is there only one reason? Is there not to be found a com- 
mon and permanent element, a constant orientation and certain 
necessary conditions, in the exercise of thought? 


The same problem is raised in a series of outstanding publica- 
tions which are among the most important of the year and which 
deal with the essence and the process of mathematical thought. 
First of all, René Poirier has published a small but substantial 
volume on Number.** The author’s special purpose is to determine 
precisely the nature and limits of logical thought, in order to see 
whether mathematical thought can be reduced to it or blended with 
it. For him, logical thought is a game of symbols, “an experiment 
in combination methodically directed” and detached from concrete 
thought, but not constituting a world radically heterogeneous with 
it. Consequently every numerical computation can be interpreted 
in three different planes of thought: first, from the point of view 
of the experimental data which it represents; next, considering 
it in itself, from the point of view of its purely symbolic and formal 
nature ; and, finally, from the point of view of operative activity, 
that is to say, of the combinations which it permits. Thus it can be 
interpreted successively as an experiment, as a.convention, and 
finally as a normative necessity of a particular type (15). Aside 
from the symbols themselves and the formal conventions defining 
them, there will be therefore certain conditions which are not 
reducible to these symbols since they provide the rules governing 
their use. We must, therefore, accept an operative logic, real 
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and concrete, the realm of intuition, “which is based on an experi- 
ence partly reflective, which the mind has of itself and of the 
conditions of its exercise, and by means of which it defines itself 
to itself” (18). This brings to light the ambiguity of contemporary 
efforts toward a universal formalization or a metamathematics. 
These efforts presume the vain hope “of integrating with a theory 
the very act by which the theory is constructed, with its standards 
of validity” (121). It is necessary, therefore, to continue to dis- 
tinguish between the form of thought and the variety which serves 
as matter, between the laws which permit the handling of this 
variety and the variety itself. Thus Poirier is inclined to believe 
that, above and beyond the axioms freely laid down by the mind— 
those that are entirely formal, conventional, and expressible by 
symbols—there exist, first, “norms of logical connection” (in- 
tuitive) and, second, a norm of arithmetic connection, or an arith- 
metic intuition proper, “which cannot be altogether formalized” 
(66). This is an attitude which one might call either empirical 
or intuitionist (114). The main chapters of the book are devoted, 
first, to abstract number, and, second, to successive elaborations of 
the idea of number, from fractional to transfinite numbers. The 
particular domain of arithmetic is that of the reciprocity or equiva- 
lence between abstract number and operative number—between 3 
as the sum of units and 3 as the expression of the number of times 


the unit has been repeated. Thus number is something which lends 


itself to an integral construction. A brief conclusion brings out the 
difficulties which still exist, particularly in understanding the rela- 
tions of arithmetic and nature. 

Two series of studies by Cavaillés and Lautman arrive at much 
the same conclusions. Presented as theses for the doctorate in 
philosophy, they are about equally concerned with the history of 
mathematics. Their scope is broad, but their highly technical 
character makes them difficult to summarize. Cavaillés first devotes 
an excellent essay to explaining the formation of the abstract 
theory of aggregates and to analysing the problems relating to it.’® 
This is too specialized a study to be considered here. But his prin- 
cipal thesis, Méthode axiomatique et formalisme,’® is of funda- 


2 La formation de la théorie abstraite des ensembles, Paris, Hermann 
et Cie. 


* Paris, Hermann et Cie. 
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mental interest to logicians and philosophers. It is full of informa- 
tion, penetrating and sure, and the effort to achieve objectivity 
is so great that the author rarely ventures to express a personal 
opinion. He presents the various doctrines condensed into formulas, 
each of which is carefully reasoned and charged with meaning 
and implication, and by developing this kind of natural dialectic 
he allows the conflict of theories, so to speak, to draw its own 
conclusion, It is true that in his opinion Godel’s theorem brings to a 
conclusion, with a definite report of failure, the work of a genera- 
tion of logicians, and pronounces sentence on an excessive hope. 

The introduction is devoted to the theory of definition, in which 
the conflict between intuitionists and empiricists is described in its 
various aspects. There follows a very suggestive historical study 
of the rational nature of the mathematical object, from Descartes 
to Kant and to the intuitionism of Brouwer. The first chapter 
summarizes the attempts made in the nineteenth century to axiom- 
atize and formalize mathematics, from Gauss and Bolzano to Rus- 
sell and Hilbert, with, notably, an interesting exposition of the 
theory of Dedekind, a study of the significance of Désargues’ 
theorem and of the origins of Hilbert’s geometrical axiomatics. 
In the second chapter the author shows how the last has been 
extended to arithmetic. It contains some very interesting remarks 
on Hilbert’s axiom of completeness and its various interpretations, 
and also on what Cavaillés calls the relativity of axiomatization. 
Chapter 111 deals with the concept of formalism, particularly 
Hilbert’s formalism ; Chapter 1v, with the proofs of non-contradic- 
tion and the limits of their application, as defined by Gédel’s 
theorem. 

In his conclusion the author compares the results obtained by 
the various axiomatic schools. He shows how logicism and intui- 
tionism are revived even by the work of the Hilbertians ; how, ac- 
cording to Carnap, we can conceive logic as general syntax; and 
what remains of Hilbert’s enterprise after the breakdown of the 
ideal of a formal metamathematics, viz., a theory of generaliza- 
tion and of axiomatic method and a theory of signs. To this 
analysis of the Hilbertian impasse, which tries to save its viable 
elements, there is added a brief dialectic of mathematics—a 
Philosophy of methods, of creative acts, which may perhaps have 
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some affinity with what we shall find in Lautman’s work, namely, 
a revised formalism linked to the idea that the intelligibility in- 
herent in physics is an immanent mathematics, detached from any 
a priori. This conclusion is rather compact and obscure; so we are 
led to hope that the author will soon set forth his p onal views 
on the intuitive data presupposed by all axiomatics, on the prob- 
lems which remain valid and the methods likely to be effective in 
solving them. This very penetrating book, full of references and 
allusions, and summarizing every theory after careful considera- 
tion of its relations to other theories, is a mine for those who wish 
to examine closely the abstruse and complicated question of axio- 
matics. 

Lautman’s books" are easier reading, although they deal with 
most difficult theories in the analysis of topology and the whole of 
contemporary mathematics. In one of his theses, complementary 
to the main one, he shows that the synthetic methods of modern 
algebra are not opposed to those of infinitesimal analysis, that they 
involve the same mental attitudes, and that there is thus a pro- 
found unity in mathematical thought. This is in direct contrasi to 
the views of H. Weyl. In his chief thesis, he attempts to find, more 
generally, a fundamental analogy between the problems, aims, and 
rhythms of construction and organization in mathematical thought 
and those of philosophy and metaphysics. This is an ancient enter- 
prise, dating from Plato, which Leibniz developed when he 
showed the close symbolical correspondence holding between the 
problem of the monad and that of the determination of functions, 
between the role of the conatus and that of the laws of the differen- 
tial calculus. It is this fundamental harmony between mathematical 
and metaphysical nature of which Lautman wishes us to take cog- 
nizance. Thus the link, not completely determining, but delimiting 
and inclining, which joins the infinitesimal properties of a multi- 
plicity to the form of that multiplicity as a whole, might be trans- 
lated into that which, in a living being, subordinates the parts to the 
whole, the cells to the organism, and thus evokes a sort of pur- 
posiveness. There are properties of mathematical figures which are 
intrinsically definable, and others which have no meaning save by 

™ Essai sur les notions de structure et d’existence en mathématique; 


Essai sur Punité des sciences mathématiques dans leur développement actuel, 
2 vols. Paris, Hermann et Cie. ‘ 
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relation to an outside center, a universe which serves as a point of 
reference. In any case they are joined, and this is a fact correspond- 
ing to the manner in which Leibniz’s monad reflects in itself the 
network of its relations to other monads. In Descartes there is a 
sort of priority of the infinite to the finite, of the perfect to the 
imperfect, as if mental or physical nature arose from an ideal 
nature, which would be its beginning and end. Similarly, mathe- 
matical ideas tend, by association, by symmetrical development, and 
by becoming successively more profound, to define a sort of Abso- 
lute or Idea, by reference to which they are ordered and which 
renders them intelligible. This is the third form of structure, the 
ascent toward the Absolute. Opposed to all three of these forms are 
the forms of genesis. Often the structure of certain mathematical 
objects determines the existence of certain others and vice versa— 
a sort of dialogue between essence and existence. Between 
antithetical ideas—continuous-discontinuous, finite-infinite—mixed 
ideas arise which lead progressively from one to the other. 

In order to illustrate these ideas, the author utilizes the most 
difficult theories of contemporary mathematics, which he handles 
with an ease that borders on virtuosity, preferring to use very 
abstract parts of science when at times much simpler examples 
would have been equally convincing. Thus he arrives at a theory 
of mathematical reality. He shows that there is something a bit 
arbitrary in every doctrine which transforms formal and more 
or less fictitious perfections into differences of reality, and he tries 
to define a sort of dynamic realism which would consist in the 
attempt of the mind to construct the perfect by beginning with 
the imperfect, and to organize the latter according to forms of 
which philosophy should take cognizance, without seeking to im- 
pose upon them any a priori laws. These forms of direction, these 
laws of creation which surpass all their particular manifestations, 
are, if we understand the author, what alone can be conceived as 
the mathematical “real”. 

One should not fail to observe Brunschvicg’s influence in such 
a book, were it only in the purely speculative and non-normative 
role which is therein attributed to philosophical thought. Perhaps 
there is a bit of artifice in these fascinating conceptions. The word 
reality is very tricky for designating certain themes, at bottom not 
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very exact, of mathematical construction. Perhaps the classical 
difficulties of classifying mathematical entities will be encountered 
again when an attempt is made to define the conditions which an 
“Absolute” must satisfy; perhaps the analogies between mathe- 
matical and metaphysical aims will appear a bit artificial. Historians 
do not agree on the question whether Leibniz’s Monadology has 
gained or lost by being linked with mathematical or logical theories, 
or whether the question involved is one of profound relationships 
or of compromising ambiguities. One thing is certain: Lautman’s 
book, so far as it leads from mathematics to philosophy, is ex- 
tremely suggestive, and it inducts the philosopher into a most en- 
grossing study—into a mathematical world, where it reveals to 
him, from the most elementary to the most involved theories, similar 
rhythms, and a single ideal.*® 


IV 


Aside from the philosophy of the sciences and the interest in 
the most abstract forms of human knowledge, it is the rebirth of 
metaphysics which undoubtedly constitutes the most striking 
characteristic of contemporary thought in France. But the recent 
production, in rapid succession, of works of major importance by 
Maurice Blondel, who, after half a century of meditation and 
silence, three years ago resumed his labors along the lines of a 
theme first set forth in an outstanding doctoral thesis of 1893, 
seems to show that the present philosophical output continues to 
follow the leads of the preceding generation, and preserves all the 
germs of the latter within it. It brings to light a hitherto unex- 
pressed emphasis rather than any really new principles or con- 
clusions. 

André Lalande has already mentioned, in preceding articles, 
Blondel’s books on La pensée and L’étre et les étres. His philosophy 
has now culminated in a study of L’action.’® Blondel has striven 
tirelessly to establish the necessity of positing a God in connection 
with the universal aspiration of nature and of created beings 
towards the Absolute. Indeed, the Absolute, or “God, is Action. 

* The part of the text dealing with the works of Cavaillés and Lautman 
has been reviewed by René Poirier of the Sorbonne. We wish to thank 


him for his very valuable assistance. 
* Paris, F. Alcan, 2 vols. 
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It is by placing himself in the pure act (or, according to his favorite 
formula, dans le pur Agir) as in a center, that he now undertakes 
to reiterate this proof. The first part of his book is devoted to the 
problem of the relation between the First Cause and secondary 
causes. Its primary purpose is to establish “the compatibility of 
the pure act with its sufficiency or perfection”, for “if it is perfect 
it seems called upon to produce nothing, and if it is always to re- 
main potential it seems doomed never to be achieved”. The point is 
that action should not be reduced to a xotsty, to an inferior form of 
action which would consist of “‘working on a material”. In its purest 
essence it is a mpattetv, which consists of developing the agent 
itself. That is to say, it has no need of going outside of itself. The 
verb “to act” is neuter and not active. It achieves itself out of 
itself ; it is not manufacture but generation and love, the gift of 
itself to itself. “The gift of creation safeguards the purity of the 
transcendent act.” 

Another problem, no less difficult, follows. In secondary causes 
a certain initiative must be reconciled with their property of being 
creatures. The reconciliation is conceivable only under the form 
of an ascension. All the conditions of created things and all the 
order of the world, with the passivities which it opposes to the 
sparks of true action, are necessary to the development and exer- 
cise of the latter. It is against obstacles that free will proves itself 
and realizes itself. “If God thus lends himself to souls by first 
hiding himself . . . it is in order to arouse a search for him, to 
cause himself to be found, by those whom he stimulates both frem 
within and without, by restlessness and desire.” Our mission is 
thus, as it were, “to restore God to God” (I, 264). 

The second volume undertakes to analyse the data and concrete 
conditions of human action. It opens with a discussion of dil- 
lettantism and pessimism, borrowed from the thesis of 1893 and 
bearing that date. Blondel shows that these two attitudes are 
strictly self-contradictory. For how can we affirm the vanity of 
everything without having experienced everything? And when we 
pretend to exclude nothing and to try everything, do we not ex- 
clude at least every transcendent norm, every absolute certainty 
(II, 49)? Science, on the other hand, does not suffice to account 
for action ; and Blondel undertakes to show “the incohesion of the 
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positive sciences” and “the thorn of the irrational and the infinite 


in the heart of science”. True action, if it is anything but an animal. 


desire, always implies a contrast and an internal opposition. Face 
to face with the resolution taken stands the reality of the tenden- 
cies which have been eliminated but which are still alive. Sensu- 
ality itself is insatiable—as it is not in lower animals—only because 
it demands an infinite satisfaction. There is no action which does 
not transcend its conditions ; “it is the fullness of our original will 
which alone accounts for our insatiable demands and always drives 
Us ON: pH 

In this never-ending search human action unfolds itself “in con- 
centric waves”, which Blondel describes as, successively, friend- 
ship, marriage, country, humanity, religion; “man can neither put 
divinity in, nor omit it from, what he does”. But superstition, 
automatism, the arousal of the lower forces, lie in wait at every 
stage. At every stage, also, spiritual beings are called: upon to 
reaffirm the reality of their wills by willing the original act from 
which they came. Do they succeed by their own powers? One must 
admit the possibility of there being a supreme wave, opposed in 
direction to the preceding ones, which is “a complement offered, 
an increase freely added”, namely, grace. It is possible that this 
supreme wave cannot be affirmed to be real except by virtue of 
revelation. Thus the book comes to an end at the threshold of 
faith and dogma, with an “expectant conclusion”, and it requires 
a complementary volume whose the title has already been an- 
nounced—The Spirit of Christianity and Philosophy. 

These seem to be the main themes of this new work, which, 
with the same inexhaustible abundance as Blondel’s earlier vol- 
umes, seek not merely to express, in the form of meditations and 
abstract effusions, the author’s convictions, but also to search out 
and to examine from the point of view of philosophy all those 
obscurities on the extreme frontiers of intelligence which the 
theologians have tried to pierce for many centuries. But perhaps 
one should acknowledge that behind the richness of the elaboration 
and the imagery, behind the repetition of introductions and sum- 
maries, there are difficulties which persist. From the beginning of 
his researches Blondel knows only too well where he intends and 
desires to end. As he himself admits on one occasion, “If I al- 
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ready know the answer, it would be inexcusable to lose it while 
waiting to understand it; that would be like shunning it in order 
to attain it” (II, 23). © 


Without professing to commit us to an act of faith in a positive 
religion, Louis Lave.le, in his Dialectique de l’éternel present, un- 
dertakes a somewhat similar enterprise. But whereas Blondel 
starts from human restlessness in order to go beyond the condi- 
tions of natural existence, Lavelle believes he can find in this 
natural existence itself the point of immediate contact with Uni- 
versal Being. In his previous books he has aimed to establish this 
eternal presence, behind all phenomena and in all knowledge, of 
the one, universal, and absolvte Reing. But for the idea of an 
apparently entirely static Being, he now substitutes the idea of 
L’acte (this is the title of his new book), which is very similar 
to Blondel’s pur agir. Being is essentially activity and freedom, 
incessant creation. Consequently, since we draw from it all that 
we have of being, we should ourselves be in some degree active and 
free. The correct name for our relation to it is therefore participa- 
tion. To participate in God is to receive and accept the limits 
which are the foundation of our individuality itself. These limita- 
tions or, as Lavelle says, this “interval” is the digressiveness neces- 
sary to the play of our own spontaneities, the digression between 
the many and the one, the finite and the infinite. It is space and 
time, thanks to which, like Leibniz’s monad, each of us has his 
own individual point of view toward the universe. It is therefore 
also the powers and tendencies by which we are particularized. 
And it is the body. This doctrine seems, at first sight, very close 
to pantheism but really is, according to the author, exactly the 
opposite, since it involves no relationship of substance to its modes, 
but relationships and associations of liberties. In fact, this con- 
ception of finite activities which draw from infinite activity all 
their positive properties but which remain in some measure au- 
tonomous and free, being by definition in some sense activities and 
not things, is undoubtedly fascinating ; but it is obscure. For either 
the idea of participation or that of activity runs the risk of being 
sacrificed. But the facile breadth of the development and the in- 


Paris, F. Aubier. 
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geniousness and variety of the insights conceal its difficulties, and 
give the book a noble tone of optimistic serenity and a fine con- 
ciliatory balance. These qualities insure their proper place to the 
various faculties of the mind—will, thought, and love—and lead 
us to the confines of mysticism without, however, causing the 
repudiation of reason. 


Though both Lavelle and Blondel wish to go beyond the world 
of science and nature and put us in direct relation with the Ab- 
solute, they refuse to overlook or depreciate any aspect of the 
human spirit, and are careful to preserve to intelligence its place 
and dignity. In this way they resist the anti-rationalist tendency 
which today attracts many of our young metaphysicians who fol- 
low Gabriel Marcel and who glory in an existential philosophy and 
in certain versions of German phenomenology. The increasing 
number of translations of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Berdiaeff, 
Chestov, and Martin Buber mark the importance of this tendency. 
This fact gives significance to the admirable book which Jean 
Wahl devotes to the principal protagonist of the movement under 
the title, Etudes Kierkegaardiennes.* With great precision of 
method, Wahl follows step by step the various works of his author 
and the interpretations to which they have given rise. With an art 
that is both penetrating and subtle he succeeds in making of this 
very compact critical study both a plausible psychological recon- 
struction and an intellectual biography of rare dramatic interest. 

These same influences appear more or less also in an interesting 
series of works ranging between psychology and metaphysics. First 
place must be given to the brilliant and fascinating essays which 
V. Jankélévitch has collected under the title L’alternative.?* The 
first essay describes with feeling the tragic situation of man, who 
cannot think, love, or will without selecting, that is, without re- 
nouncing the multitude of possibilities in favor of the little which 
he realizes. This is the cause of the “pathetic” nature of all choice. 
A second study is devoted to “Economy”. Must we admit, with 
many contemporary psychologists and with pragmatism, that 
thought is dominated by the law of least effort or of economy? 
This question involves an ambiguity. It is true that thought results 


™ Paris, F. Aubier. = Paris, F. Alcan. 
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in synthesizing and unifying in one law a great number of ex- 
periences, impressions, or ideas, but it does not reach that result 
except by means of effort and energy. “Thus it seems that in its 
inner rhythm reflective thought is much less economical than spon- 
taneous thought” (104), that it consists in going contrary to our 
most natural instincts rather than in following them. Finally, it 
is on the subject of “ennui” that Jankélévitch pauses the longest. 
He sees in it the “dialectic of excess”, of the wealth which, by 
satiety, is transformed into its opposite. Inspired by Bergson’s 
theory of duration, he explains this state of affairs by the dis- 
cordance between the rhythms of nature and those of our mental 
life, “of our impatience, our hopes or regrets”. Our existence 
“beats a measure infinitely more rapid than that of its own body 
or the material world”. “Do not forget that the day which seems 
so long in boredom will appear tomorrow to our regret infinitely 
rapid and fugitive.” The book contains passages of true romanti- 
cism, pathos, and charm, which belong to a poet as much as to a 
psychologist. 
Gabriel Madinier has written a serious and learned volume, 
entitled Conscience et mouvement,”* on the history and criticism 
of Maine de Biran’s theory of effort, in its relation to personal 
consciousness. He concludes that the ego is never grasped as a 
representation, datum, or thing (as Biran appears to have con- 
strued effort) but rather “as a capacity for possible movements, a 
nexus of available activity”, underlying all objective representa- 
tion, all voluntary action. “Consciousness of self as it appears in 
outward effort is given primitively . . . not as a thing, but as the 
act of opposing the self to things.” “To know intellectually is not 
to take cognizance of space, but to know by spatializing.” A 
second volume, Conscience et amour,” sets forth the most intimate 
conceptions of the author. To the idea of justice, which is too 
intellectual for his taste, he opposes the ideas of virtue and love. 
“The true us is based on love; it is a community of persons united 
by friendship . . . Love, which sees in the loved one a unique and 
original being, a thou who is dear to him because it is thou, .. . does 
not bring about a fusion. . . . It sees in the other not an object to 
assimilate, but a subject to distinguish and to raise up. To love is to 
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will the other as a subject” (96). But one might ask whether such 
formulas would not be almost as suitable to define justice as love. 
Are not activity and spiritual liberty distinguished from blind in- 
stinct precisely because of the rational limits which they accept or, 
better, which they set themselves? Love is something other than 
desire precisely because it both feels and wishes itself to be rational 
and fair, because it both feels and wishes itself to be a fuller 
justice. 

René Lacroze,”® after a clear and precise account of the various 
theories of emotion, concludes that one must recognize an element 
Sui generis, primitive and homogeneous, from which experience 
and intelligence later cut a “pattern”, making distinctions and 
determinations. This would be “a kind of state of indeterminate 
anxiety, a sort of emotional a priori’ (247). How can it be ex- 
plained? “Every individual seeks, within the framework of his 
destiny and with the means in his power, to maintain a static con- 
dition, an equilibrium perpetually broken and re-established.” For 
he lives in a milieu which constantly changes. “This anxiety of 
living expresses itself in all the emotions of man or of animals and 
makes all existence a struggle and the living being a contradiction” 
(254). This thesis was no doubt inspired directly by the 
Freudian theory of the great crisis of birth and of the eternal 
longing of the living being for the security of the uterine life, 
but it goes back, in all respects in which it is valid, to the classical 
idea of restlessness as the real character of the soul and of human 
existence. A second study, on the function of the imagination, 
complements it ;?° according to Lacroze, the réle of imagination is 
to soothe the fundamental anxiety inherent in man’s destiny. 

The same metaphysical preoccupation is found in the young 
Catholic philosophers who publish the Cahiers de la nouvelle 
journée." This collection is enriched this year by two interesting 
studies. One, by E. Maguin, Un demi-siécle de pensée catholique, 
analyses lucidly the development of thought which since about 
1880 tends to turn away from strict positivism. One might reproach 
the author with an inclination to attribute to the activity of 
Catholic thought all effort toward philosophy in the grand man- 


* L’angoisse et émotion, Paris, Boivin et Cie. 
* Paris, Boivin et Cie. * Paris, Bloud et Gay. 
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ner, even though such effort be far removed from any connection 
with faith and dogma. The other essay is the sympathetic and 
moving Itinéraire spirituel by Jean Lacroix. The author first 
enumerates the influences which Alain, Péguy, and Proudhon have 
exerted upon him. He then attempts to prove that the Christian 
spirit can be reconciled with all the great aspirations of our day, 
including those which carry us toward liberty and justice, whether 
this be in the intellectual order or in the political and social order. 
The Reverend Father Rabeau’s essay on “Le jugement d’existence” 
represents the purely Thomistic point of view.?* All these doctrines 
tend to justify or to prepare the way for a theory of the moral life. 

Very different, however, is the inspiration of another work 
which a young thinker, R. Levéque, has just published on 


L’éclosion des pensées.*® Inspired by the philosophy of Hamelin, 


he seeks to prove for all the activities of the mind—perception, 
memory, imagination—the inadequacy of mechanical explanation 
and of classical associationism, and to emphasize on the contrary 
the active role of the rational categories. These serve not simply 
to control or to criticize thought which is already completed, but 
play an effective rdle in the discovery of ideas, and in the manner 
in which they arise and are organized in the course of mental 
work. Association by contrast, the relation of cause to effect, of 
antecedent to consequence, of means to end, rather than simple 


relationships of contiguity and resemblance, serve to evoke the | 


flowering of ideas by a sort of natural dialectic, a spontaneous 
calling out of some ideas by others, an inner logical need to com- 
plete and confirm themselves, and to develop themselves into a 
coherent and intelligible whole. Thus there is, at least in certain 
privileged cases, an effective coincidence of psychology and logic. 
This is a fascinating thesis, doubtless full of unresolved difficulties, 
but sustained with elegance and great sincerity of thought. 


If we turn to the philosophy of value we shall find two very 
different works, one by a veteran of ethical thought, the other by 
a young thinker of great promise. The first is a somewhat dis- 


* Paris, J. Vrin. 
* Published by the University of Strasbourg; Paris, Les Belles-Lettres. 
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couraged report of a life dedicated to the twofold cult of science 
and faith and seems almost ready to admit failure. The second also 
arrives at entirely negative conclusions about the ability of science 
to guide human action, but only to affirm more strongly the free 
choice of the mind in the realm of practice. Alfred Loisy, examin- 
ing La crise morale du temps présent et l’éducation,®® asserts that 
the Catholic Church, by blind attachment to the myth of its infal- 
libility, risks losing its authority over men’s minds at a time when 
it is most necessary to them; that the authorities which today are 
offered as a substitute for it—German racism, Italian fascism, and 
Russian socialism—outrageously ignore the needs of moral life; 
and that morality nevertheless is one with religion, because it is 
faith in divinity and in love. 

Raymond Aron, under the title of /ntroduction a la philoso phie 
de l’histoire,** treats ably, precisely, and in great detail the moral 
and ethical import of history. The first problem which the historian 
meets is that of understanding the past, that is, the reconstruction 
of the feelings, ideas, and purposes from which arose the conduct 
of former times; the second is that of explaining the past by re- 
lating, if possible, facts to their causes; the third and last is that 
of determining the direction, the general drift of events. But on 
all three levels he runs afoul of the same limitations and the same 
difficulties. The historian belongs to the process which he is de- 
picting ; the facts change aspect and meaning according to the per- 
spective from which one looks at them and according to the ques- 
tions which one puts to them. New consequences which seem to 
arise at every instant change the importance and the relative sig- 
nificance of the facts by modifying the design and structure. The 
vision of the historian always carries “the impress of a particular 
aim which determines the choice of facts, the nature of concepts, 
the organization of the relationships’, and this aim is always 
influenced by relation to the present, or rather, by relation to the 
future as the historian imagines or desires it to be. “Concrete 
interpretations of the past are linked to wills turned toward the 
future.” History is not determined in advance by the facts; it is 
“unpredictable, like man himself”, and of a piece with his will and 
the general philosophy which he adopts. This is an entirely nega- 


Paris, E. Nourry. Paris, Gallimard. 
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tive conclusion, it is true, but it is upheld with considerable force 
and ability. It has value, however, against the philosophy of his- 
tory rather than against history properly so called, against the 
claim to discover the direction of events in their concrete particu- 
larity, rather than against the attempt to determine, between the 
various orders of facts, the abstract and necessary relations which 
are all that science can expect to attain. 

The principles and philosophical import of political and social 
problems are the main subject of other publications which we can 
only mention. The elegant little volume which P. M. Schuhl has 
published under the title, Machinisme et philosophie*® is a valu- 


_able collection of rare and suggestive texts and citations. The 


author believes that the ancients could have undertaken the con- 
struction of machines if their scorn of manual work, reserved to 
slaves, had not deterred them. This prejudice was not entirely 
dissipated until the eighteenth century. And after Rousseau the 
problem arises on another plane, namely, that of the conflict be- 
tween two moral conceptions; on one hand, the exaltation of the 
simple life, the scorn of luxury and all that increases needs or 
complicates life; and on the other hand, the search for comfort, 
the ideal of an ever-expanding production. What will the future 
be? None can foresee it, but without doubt a balance must be 
found between material progress and the spiritual and moral in- 
terests of humanity. 

Louis Rougier is alarmed by the threats which are accumulat- 
ing against liberty in all fields and believes in the interdependence 
of political and moral liberalism with economic liberalism. He 
makes an eloquent plea for the latter, which is, however, a bit one- 
sided and not entirely free from party bias.5* Roger E. Lacombe 
raises the problem of the Déclin de Vindividualisme,** and in a 
serious, sincere, and liberal study he tries to show that “Marxism 
is not the whole of socialism” and that between socialism and 
individualism or democracy there is less a contradiction than a real 
kinship of inspiration. Millot has published a learned and concise 
discussion of Grandes tendances pédagogiques.** Publication has 


Nouvelle encyclopédie philosophique, Paris, F. Alcan. 


Les mystiques économiques, Paris, Librairie de Médicis. 
“Paris, Denoél et Steele. 


* Nouvelle encyclopédie philosophique, Paris, F. Alcan, 
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finally just been begun of the course of lectures which Durkheim 
formerly gave at the Ecole Normale and at the Sorbonne on 
L’évolution pédagogique en France.*® 

In this rapid review we have confined ourselves to works on 
philosophy in the technical sense of the term. But one would not 
give an accurate picture of the present state of thought if one did 
not mention also the great number of volumes of essays belong- 
ing to literature in general but in which the play of ideas holds an 
important place. Of these, mention should be made at least of the 
curious autobiographical sketch which Julien Benda has just 
published, Un régulier dans le siécle (a monk in the world) ,°*7 and 
which forms a companion-piece to Alain’s Histoire de mes idées, 
published last year. 


VI 


Several important volumes on the history of philosophy also 
have appeared. To the great general history of philosophy by 
Emile Bréhier, Masson-Oursel adds an appendix devoted to the 
philosophies of the Orient.** He shows the extent of the differences 
which separate these philosophies from the thought of the West; 
in Chaldea, Assyria, Persia (Iran), India, and China, philosophy 
and religion appear almost inseparable. The great formative period 
of dogmas, ritual, and systems seems to have been from the sixth 
to the fourth century B.c. Almost nowhere after that does one 
meet with original intellectual activity or a continuous succession 
of new doctrines. To write a real history is hardly possible; 
the most that can be done is to sketch general outlines of the 
spirit of each civilization, by making use of all the ethnological, 
linguistic, and historical facts. In truth, the West alone seems to 
have formed a precise idea of knowledge, as speculative, objec- 
tive, and disinterested, and based on logic, whether it be the logic 
of Aristotle or that of experimental science. In the Orient, 
ritual, antedating pure thought, is never separate from it and makes 
it a sort of technique of salvation, happiness, or escape from the 
sensible world. According to Masson-Oursel “the duality of tech- 
nique and of intuition, the two poles of knowledge, prevailed over 


* Paris, F. Alcan. * Paris, F. Alcan, 
* Paris, F. Alcan. 
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the antithesis of reason and faith, which became sharp only in the 
‘Christian world” (178). 

Léon Robin has written a very compact, learned, and penetrat- 
ing little volume on La morale antique,®*® based on an exhaustive 
knowledge of the ancient texts. It consists of three chapters deal- 
ing respectively with the idea of moral goodness in the different 
systems, the ideas of happiness and virtue, and the conditions of 
moral action. This arrangement is perhaps a bit artificial, since it 
presents separately ideas that are intimately connected. But the 
book contains very concise discussions of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Epicurus, and frequently original interpretations of them. 

The Middle Ages have been the subject of two studies, of un- 
equal importance but both of great interest, which agree in their 
essential conclusions. Emile Bréhier in his Philosophie du moyen 
dge*® recounts the dramatic history of the relations between reason 
and faith. Originally the problem was to “think faith”, and down 
to St. Anselm this really meant “fides quaerens intellectum”’. Little 
by little the two domains became separated, and Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas superimposed one upon the other in a harmonious 
hierarchy. Then their potential conflicts emerged and frustrated 
attempts to unify them, thus producing the nominalism and scep- 
tical empiricism of Occam, or, on the other hand, the radical oppo- 
sition between the intellectual and the mystic life. Bréhier’s work 
forms a most vigorous and learned summary. The principal aim 
of Paul Vignaux’s brilliant little book on La pensée au moyen 
dge** seems to be to show the persistence of humanism through- 
out all scholastic philosophy, an intellectual tradition which, 
through many declines and revivals, made Christian thought the 
heir of ancient thought. His method consists of displaying, like so 
many samples, the portraits both moral and intellectual of a series 
of great figures—Anselm, Abelard, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, 
Duns Scotus, and Occam. 

We have already mentioned publications on Descartes, Male- 
branche, and Maine de Biran. Levéque has just made a careful 
examination of the idea of history in Cournot’s philosophy. 

” Nouvelle encyclopédie philosophique, Paris, F. Alcan. 


* Bibliotheque de synthése historique, Paris, Albin Michel. 
Paris, Armand Colin. 
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Bouglé presents with incomparable spirit and lucidity a gallery of 
portraits, Les maitres de la philosophie universitaire en France**?— 
Jules Lachelier, Frédéric Rauh, André Lalande, Bergson, Blondel, 
Brunschvicg, Xavier Léon, Dominique Parodi, Henri Delacroix. 
Finally, Edmond Goblot’s students and friends have just published 
a very interesting volume on his work.** Salzi and the philosopher’s 
son sketch, in two brief essays, his work as a logician, a critic of 
the sciences, and a moralist, and Jean Kergomard in a vivid, full- 
length biography brings to life the man himself—ardent, scrupu- 
lous and sincere, both shy and enthusiastic. 


Any account of French philosophical thought during this past 
year must mention not only what it has produced—and its pro- 
duction has been intense and varied—but also what it has lost. 
Two of its most eminent representatives have died. 

Elie Halévy, before he became the historian of the English 
People in the Nineteenth Century, was a philosopher. With his 
friend, Xavier Léon, he founded the Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale and was its editor after Léon’s death. He wrote for it some 
very able articles on difficult subjects and also published a disser- 
tation on the association of ideas, a book on La théorie platonicienne 
des sciences and a history of Radicalisme philosophique anglaise— 
works which will endure. He was a great character and a great 
mind, a man just and inflexible of purpose. Everyone who knew 
him feels his death to be a personal loss. 

Henri Delacroix, dean of the Faculty of Letters of the Univer- 
sity of Paris and its eminent professor of psychology, repre- 
sented that subject without dogmatism and in a spirit broadly 
philosophic. His earlier publications dealt with the great mystics. 
Then followed his important books on La Religion et la foi, La psy- 
chologie de l'art, La langage et la pensée, and the chapters on the 
higher functions of the mind in Georges Dumas’ Traité de psy- 
chologie. These works are valuable for the wide range and accu- 
racy of their scholarship as well as for the lucidity, moderation, 
and solidity of their conclusions. 


D. Parop1 
Tue Sorsponne, Paris 


“Paris, N. Maloine. 
* Edmond Goblot: La vie, l’euvre. Paris, F. Alcan, 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY IN VALUATION 


N recent value-theory sharply opposed positions have been 

taken regarding the relation of the qualitative and the quantita- 
tive. On the one hand, it is thought advisable’ to hold fast to the con- 
ception of value as interest and to seek for strictly quantitative 
comparisons of interests in their various dimensions of correctness, 
intensity, preference, and inclusiveness. On the other hand, this ap- 
proach has been attacked? as yielding only formal and superficial 
relations. Interests are found to be unique wholes which are largely 
unquantifiable and incommensurable. Consequently, valuation is 
regarded as chiefly a qualitative response, a choice between in- 
terests or interest-groups as unique totalities or patterns. And 
since these responses are affected largely by the individual’s gen- 
eral pattern of habits, emphasis is laid on the choice of an inclu- 
sive and harmonious system of interests to be habituated until 
they dominate the personality.® 

This rather extreme divergence of opinion, together with what 
appear—at least to the present writer—to be certain limitations 
of the viewpoints expressed, may properly raise anew the problem 
of the nature of valuation, particularly with respect to the place 
of the qualitative and the quantitative therein. In view of the cur- 
rent conflict perhaps it will be best to make a new start, first trying 
to envisage the facts for ourselves, then considering the impasse 
into which value-theory has come with respect to this problem. 

Examination of typical instances of movement from an un- 
settled problematic state to a reorganized settled one in matters 
of personal and social values makes it apparent that these adjust- 
ments are pervaded by elements or operations which may be 
differentiated roughly, though often rather arbitrarily, as qualita- 
tive and quantitative. It is also possible to point out some decisions 
which turn most directly on quantitative considerations and some 
which hinge on almost purely qualitative factors. A few examples 
may help to make the situation clear. 

First may be noted instances in which choice turns on quan- 
_\E.g., by R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, Chs. xx and xxi, espe- 
cially 599-601. 
‘Bg. by Joseph Mayer, “Comparative Value and Human Behavior”, in 


this Review XLV (1936) 473-496, especially 485-486, 495-496. 
Ibid. 491-492. 
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titative considerations. If in awarding a contract the quality of 
work to be done, the date of completion, et cetera, are stated in 
the specifications and the bidders are regarded as equally trust- 
worthy, the letting of the contract may hinge entirely on the lowest 
bid. Of two equally good roads, the shorter may be chosen if speed 
or economy is the purpose. Choice between steamship, railway, 
or bus lines turns in many instances on which is the cheaper. A 
fair price or a just wage can be estimated in a particular situation 
only by procuring and considering such data as cost of living, 
cost of production, dividends on investment, and services rendered. 

In these and many similar situations various quantitative sen- 
sitivities and operations are indispensable tools for dealing with 
the matters in hand. There are sensitivities to more and less, suffi- 
cient and insufficient, correspondence and difference, whole and 
part, and the like. There are procedures which vary from rough 
estimates and simple enumeration, on the one hand, to more exact 
measurements in extensive, intensive, and distensive units and 
dimensions‘ and to more complex and indirect methods of statis- 
tics, on the other. 

But some decisions are determined largely by qualitative con- 
siderations. What color of tie will go best with this gray suit? 
Granting that these two makes of automobiles cost the same and 
are probably equal in workmanship, shall I buy the one which is 
smoother in operation or the one which has a little more room? If 
these two steamship lines are equally expensive and convenient, 
which has the more considerate crews or what languages are 
spoken? Though this garment is a little cheaper, is it a product 
of sweated labor which should be discouraged ? 

In these and many other personal and social situations the final 
decisions reached seem to become determinate and to be critically 
justifiable as a result of distinctly or predominantly qualitative 
responses. There are responses as to what is fitting, desirable, 
satisfactory, adequate, harmonious, and the like. These reactions 
range all the way from vague feelings to fine discriminative acts 
of preference which occur as integral elements in, or follow upon 
the heels of, highly reflective inquiry. _ 

Even from such scattered cases it is apparent that though in 


“For discussion of these units see Mayer, of. cit. 480-483. 
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some instances quantitative considerations may be most crucial, 
qualitative factors are pervasively present, and vice versa. Indeed 
it is oniy when the situation makes it possible or necessary to keep 


the one type of element in the background that the other becomes | 


decisive. The cheapness of steamship fare may not determine 
choice if the accommodation, route, schedule, language, or any 
other more qualitative consideration, is deemed of sufficient im- 
portance. Or desire to economize expenditures of time, money, or 
effort, may lead to sacrifice of more qualitative considerations. 
In the cases cited above the decisions hinge entirely on the quan- 
titative factors only after the more qualitative aspects in regard 
to the trustworthiness of the bidders or in respect to the two roads 
are taken to be equal. The more qualitative factors are decisive 
only when a particular suit is specified, the cost and the general 
workmanship of the two cars equated, or the fares found to be 
practically the same. 

Certain rather commonplace yet fundamental considerations 
add confirmation to the foregoing observations with respect to 
adjustments in matters of value. For instance, in usual logical 
analysis it is assumed that every proposition expresses or contains 
implicitly both quantitative and qualitative aspects. Although 
quantity is commonly restricted to such formal matters as in- 
clusion, extension, and distribution of terms, and quality to the 
affirmative and negative properties of propositions, the view 
has been cogently urged that pervasive qualitative elements run 
through al thinking and that quantitative operations arise in the 
attempt to determine ends and means in specific situations. Some 
psychologists and logicians® have found it necessary, in accounting 
for the facts of recall, association, predication, the given, and 
numerous other psychological and logical processes, to support 
the hypothesis that a pervasive qualitative factor gives direction, 
though it is for most part merely felt as background, in making 
adjustments to or performing operations upon reflective or more 
overt situations. 


The metaphysical basis of the pervasiveness of both qualitative 


°E.g., William James, Principles of gy Vol. Ch. xxii; 
E. Rignano, chology of Reasoning (trans. b y oll) 64-70, et 


passim; and J. Dewe ualitative Thought” in The Symposium I (1930) 
1-32, and The Quest or ane 155-156. 
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and quantitative elements is suggested by the possibility of a 
space-time continuum, by the possible existential interdependence 
of primary, secondary, and tertiary qualities, by the experience 
of part and whole, more and less, continuity and difference, in- 
clusion and exclusion, and cause and effect in connection with all 
types of events, and finally, by the fact that the live creature 
(which every experiencer and valuer is) is finite yet a feeling, 
perceiving, impulsed, curious, reflective organism which has been 
able to rise and survive because it is characterized by modes of 
response which are sufficiently ‘realistic’ to deal with the kind of 
world just indicated. The vital organism with its own rhythms of 
need, its own spatial, temporal, physiological, and psychological 
- traits, exists by reciprocal interactions and adjustments made with 
properties, attributes, and conditions of physical and social 
events. Quantitative and qualitative traits of both environment 
and organism call into being qualitative and quantitative reactions. 
Only thus can events, internal and external, be in any degree 
grasped and directed. 

Although they emphasize the pervasive and functional nature 
of the quantitative and the qualitative, these logical, psychological, 
and metaphysical facts or interpretations are not here the chief 
concern. The fact to be noted is that both qualitative and quan- 
titative acts and properties are present in or constitute parts of 
valuation, when valuation is viewed as a life-adjustment occurring 
in a physical-social-psychological setting. In dealing with our 
human situations more explicit or focal operations both of quan- 
tification and of qualification are called for and performed. In 
some instances one type of operation is more crucial than the 
other, but both cooperate intimately in all adjustments which are 
in any degree reflective. 

When valuation is viewed thus ‘operationally’ or functionally 
in its larger setting, it is possible to note that perhaps all so-called 
psychological elements or processes—such as muscular response, 
interest, satisfaction, purpose, willing, feeling, preferring, impul- 
sion, judgment, and formulation of ends and means—involve or 
are intimately related to qualitative and quantitative acts and 
properties. Indeed it would appear probable that none of these 
processes or properties has separate isolated existence except for 
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abstraction. They may be said to have existential distinctness only 
in so far as they rise and function as mediating movements and 
experiences within the total adjustments of life. 

The present conception of valuation may be criticized, however, 
on the ground that it is too inclusive. It may be felt that the quan- 
titative procedures which occur within the total movement from 
an unsettled, confused state to a settled, organized one are not 
valuations or parts thereof but determinations of fact, that valua- 
tion occurs only after the facts are in, that valuation itself is not 
quantitative in any precise sense even though it may involve the 
use of or response to exact quantitative findings. 

Such an objection may carry weight just because a rather sharp 
distinction is commonly made in theory between fact-finding and 
valuation. Habit may thus lend force to the objection. But a close 
inspection of total processes of valuation indicates that the dis- 
tinction is largely a fiction.® 

Take for instance the justice of only one of the demands, say 
that for higher wages, made by the ‘sit-down’ strikers in the auto- 
mobile industry.’ The company. claimed that workers received 
between 78¢ and 79¢. per hour and were employed on the average 
40.2 hours weekly in 1936. This would appear to have been better 
than in most industries. But these were averages. How low did 
the wage-scale go? And what had been the annual income of 
various levels of employees? Granting that these were better than 
those in most industries at the time, would this indicate that auto- 
mobile workers were getting enough to make ‘a good life’ possible? 

If it be true that with our present interdependence individuals 
no longer exist, economically speaking, is each man entitled to 
consideration (as long as he does honest work) because he is a 
human being with unique worth and potentialities, no matter how 
limited his abilities? If he is entitled to any such consideration, is 
it just for a corporation to operate in such a way that, although a 
twenty-million-dollar bonus was given as a Christmas present, 
half was given to the great number of laboring men and half to a 
much smaller group of executives and distributors? Should a cor- 


°Cf. V. M. Ames, “Conscience and Calculation”, Inter. Jour. of Ethics 
XLVII (Jan. 1937) 180-1092. 


"In the early days of January, 1937, by employees of the General Motors 
Corporation. 
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poration be allowed to operate in such a way that these mammoth 
profits are possible at the expense of laborers and the none-too- 
secure consuming middle-classes? Even this sketchy indication of 
some of the matters which may properly arise in considering the 
justice of this one demand must make it clear that the fact-finding 
and ‘valuational’, the more quantitative and the more qualitative 
operations, cannot in practice be separated. 

That the example cited is not a selected instance can be recog- 
nized by even casual reflection on the operations needed to consider 
the justice of the other demands made by the strikers, namely, 
for union recognition in each plant, reinstatement of all workers 
discriminated against because of union affiliation, a thirty-four- 
hour week, a six-hour day, abolition of piece-work, and slower 
speed on the assembly-line. In any intelligent attempt to evaluate 
any of these, the fact-finding and the ‘valuational’, the more quan- 
titative and the more qualitative aspects and movements within the 
situation direct or control each other so complexly and intimately 
that at most points it is impossible to distinguish them except 
arbitrarily or as implicit. The processes become distinctly quan- 
titative or distinctly qualitative only when need arises for special 
data or treatment. 

The qualitative and the quantitative may occur at any step of 
intelligent adjustment. Both are often, perhaps always, essential 
elements in the reactions required to understand just what the 
problem is, to clarify the issues, to project possible alternatives, 
to reach a conclusion, to carry solutions into action, or to interpret 
and appraise outcomes. Quantitative reactions are most evident 
in grasping the spatial, temporal, financial, or other measurable 
or calculable properties and relations of the situation and in sug- 
gesting possible lines of action and their probable consequences. 
Qualitative responses are more obtrusive in ‘getting the feel’ of 
the situation, in understanding, appreciating or ‘sensing’ things, 
persons, conditions, or relationships. They are also obviously vital 
elements in the approval or disapproval of proposals and outcomes. 
As action moves on from situation to situation, conditions, pos- 
sibilities, and effects are reacted to ‘qualitatively’ as a result of 
the interests, purposes, and feelings most dominant. But the al- 
ternatives and probable effects as calculated and held up to percep- 
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tion also inform—perchance reform—the desires and purposes 
which are operating. Both types of procedure are thus intimately 
related in the rise of desires or interests which suggest values and 
also in the operations by which these suggestions are in varying 
degrees verified or tested in further non-overt and overt action, 
the interests thus becoming relatively established as values in 
perhaps the most distinctive meaning of the term.® 

The situation is much the same whether the solution of prob- 
lems occurs in science, in art, or in more personal and social (moral) 
matters. It is to be recognized, however, that wishes, feelings, 
preferences, and other responses which have marked qualitative 
aspects, generally stand out more obtrusively in ‘value’ adjust- 
ments than they do in movements from the unsettled to the settled 
in scientific inquiry. It is also true that the quantitative procedures 
in science are often much more highly controlled, elaborate, and 
minute than they are in those personal and social adjustments 
which are commonly denominated as valuative. But to separate 
moral valuation from total responses with their overt as well as 
their inner aspects, with their quantitative as well as their qualita- 
tive properties and movements, is clearly as unjustifiable as to 
separate ‘factual’ knowing or artistic creation from the more overt 
operations of observation and empirical experimentation or te 
separate observation and experimentation from reflective thinking. 

This more inclusive conception of valuation may be said to be 
verified in the degree that it clarifies and unifies value-theory. 
Does it assist, for instance, in understanding and avoiding with 
respect to the qualitative and the quantitative the conflicts from 
which ethical theory historically has suffered or that from which 
the present discussion started? | 

Historically there have been in the main two opposed tenden- 
cies with respect to the qualitative. Each appears to have ex- 
pressed some truth, yet to be equally inadequate to the facts of 
experience. The first tendency has been to regard the qualitative 
as springing from a fixed, inherent scale of values or moral laws 
definitely determined by the nature of things, natural or super- 

*For the conception of values as verified or tested interests, see J. Dewey, 
The Quest for Certainty, Ch. x, e.9., 250, 264, 268; also the present writer’s 


oe discussion, “The Dawn of Value Theory”, Jour. Phil. XXXIV (1937) 
5-373. 
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natural. The other has been to treat the qualitative as resident 
merely in the organism or its reactions. The first position® evi- 
dently assumes for moral or esthetic knowledge or experience 
a special channel and universality which no informed person is 
likely now to claim even for mathematics or scientific method. It 
also overlooks the fact that what is good for an individual or a 
group depends ai least in part upon the needs and conditions 
therein at any given moment. Sleeping may at one moment be 
superior to reflective inquiry, at another the opposite; now re- 
laxation, now strenuous physical or mental effort; at one time 
woodcarving, at another statistical analysis; now solitude, now 
social interaction. At most the human value of any object or act 
can be estimated and tested perhaps only in relation to the needs 
and potentialities of specific individuals and groups, and in terms 
of lines of interest which conduce to enduring or recurring satis- 
faction, growth, and social advance. But if such verification is in 
any degree possible, the first position is right in insisting that value 
is not merely arbitrary or subjective, that the quality of objects, 
acts, or institutions is affected by their actual properties. 

It is this fact which is overlooked or minimized by those’? who 
have regarded the qualitative as ultimately a subjective or arbi- 
trary personal reaction. They neglect the fact that existence and 
experience are interactions of and among physical, social, physio- 
logical, and psychological events, and that these events possess 
properties which influence their effects upon each other. Under 
certain conditions steel is better for some human purposes than 
are other substances. The same is true, in other contexts, of a 
multitude of substances, activities, and arrangements. Wishes 
and interests are not self-contained phenomena. They do not con- 
fer value upon, they create or disclose value in interactions with, 
their objects. The object of interest affects the worth of the interest 
as truly as does the subject, though the worth at any given time 
is often extremely difficult to discover. 

The truth in this second viewpoint is that value is, on the side 


*The names of Plato, Kant, and Spinoza, come readily to mind, but the 
view has been and is widely current in various forms, especially among 
certain religious groups. 

E.g., the Greek Sophists and David Hume. This conception is also com- 
monly assumed in current popular cynicisms. 
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of the subject, relative to the organism’s individual and constantly 
changing needs at any given time, and also that in many instances 
of choice a number of possibilities lie open, no one of which may 
appear to be better in its effects than others. Certainly some choices 
are inconsequential or are toss-ups. But this does not disprove the 
fact that in other cases actual personal and social consequences 
will follow which a person who is in any sense and degree in- 
terested in his own or others’ welfare wishes to consider. Persons 
being thus interested make decisions and experience outcomes. 
The outcomes may be instructive in proportion to the care with 
which choices are made and critically followed as ‘experiments’ 
in further adjustment. 

Though relative to the individual and hence possibly arbitrary 
from a universal or absolute point of view, choices are informed, 
as far as they may be, through critically experimental interaction 
—past, present, and future. The worthful is discovered, if at all, 
not merely by giving way to or by comparing interests as such in 
their present relative intensities, but more basically by considering 
with the aid of funded experience the probable effects of possible 
lines of action, and by committing oneself with due care to courses 
of conduct which may lead to anticipated or unforeseen conse- 
quences. Thus do thought and action in some measure jointly 
assist the discovery of what one really desires, what is worthy of 
desire." 

The qualitative, then, is not a fixed scale of values among acts, 
objects, or conditions, nor the expression of merely personal whim 
or commitment. Quality or worth is determined by the attributes 
both of the object and of the subject. As experienced and observed 
in behavior the qualitative may be described as responsiveness to 
acts, objects, and relations as being or not being pleasant, worthy, 
fitting, good, satisfactory, desirable, trustworthy, beneficial, and 
the like—a responsiveness which manifests itself complexly and 
pervasively in all our attempts to select or construct ends and 
means in life’s on-pressing course. This responsiveness is dis- 
cernible both as pervasive sensitivity and as acts of rejection or 
acceptance, of aversion or attraction, of felt discord or harmony. 


“Cf. N. P. Stallknecht, “The Place of Verification in Ethical Theory”, 
Jour. Phil. XXXIV (1937) 150-156. 
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The qualitative is both an intrinsic aspect of all experience and an 
instrumentality which is indispensable in analysing and adjusting 
a situation. The facts thus seem to indicate that even though we 
humbly grant in morals, as we do in scientific matters, the pos- 
sibility of the ultimate relativity of our knowledge, we may with 
some reasonable degree of confidence move forward on the 
hypothesis that there are often, possibly always, significant bases 
for qualitative distinctions in personal and social matters. 

Experience in the sciences also instructs us to move forward 
hypothetically, depending upon experimental interaction to dis- 
close likewise those characters of events which are more easily 
quantifiable. Advances and discrepancies in results achieved in- 
dicate that the quantitative, like the qualitative, is affected by both 
object and subject. Events are doubtless what they are at any 
given moment, and are characterized in some sense by properties 
which give rise to experiences of the quantitative as well as of the 
qualitative. These properties in each instance affect the correct- 
ness of judgments made regarding the existent and the possible, 
though the correctness may be perhaps but approximated in some 
uncertain degree. Such characters of events as the spatial, tem- 
poral, and causal occasion interactions which are experienced as 
the quantitative. 

Those who, like Bentham, have tried to devise a definite calcu- 
lus of values have at least assumed that the proposed quantitative 
procedures were tools for dealing with specific situations. They 
have not laid down a fixed catalogue of goods supposed to cor- 
respond to unchanging needs of human nature. But they have 
generally erred in treating the quantitative as a set procedure 
which is unvarying from situation to situation and which is able 
to displace or reduce the need for qualitative operations. The 
quantitative and qualitative aspects and operations of inquiry, con- 
ceived as they actually do function in factual and valuative ad- 
justments, arise in response to a particular situation. Their se- 
quence, character, and extent are determined by developing needs 
and interests in and of that situation. 

The quantitative, like the qualitative, is both pervasive sensi- 
tivity and specialized acts. It is pervasive sensitivity to such re- 
lations as more and less, larger and smaller, whole and part, too 
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much and too little, equality and inequality, continuity and differ- 
ence, inclusion and exclusion. It is also such special operations as 
enumerating, estimating amounts, counting costs, comparing per- 
centages, or computing correlations. The quantitative ‘qualities’ 
experienced and the quantitative acts performed are intimate 
products of the interaction of both internal (organic and psycho- 
logical) and external (physical and social) factors in the ongoing 
situation. They do not constitute a fixed arithmetic or calculus of 
values; rather, they are flexible operations which together with 
the qualitative aspects of thought rise and function in experiencing 
and handling situations, each of which is in some degree unique. 

In view of the functions which the qualitative and the quanti- 
tative are called into being to perform it is of both historical and 
present interest to note that Bentham’s calculus of values erred 
not only in being a rather inflexible formula but more particularly 
in restricting attention almost entirely to the relative intensity, 
duration, propinquity, certainty, fecundity, and purity, of pleasures 
conceived in terms of psychological states or processes. Considera- 
tion is to be given to the number of people affected, but the calcula- 
tion proposed is solely in terms of amounts and purities of psycho- 
logical states called pleasure and pain. The fecundity, for example, 
of a pleasure or pain is defined as “the chance it has of being 
followed by sensations of the same kind: that is, pleasures, if it 
be pleasure; pains, if it be a pain”.1? Bentham may have assumed, 
though he did not express, the need for both quantitative and 
qualitative procedures in careful and experimental study, not of 
the intensities and durations of pleasures and pains as psycho- 
logical states, but of the physical, social, and personal conditions 
required for extending and improving the number, quality, and 
security of goods and of their effects upon personal character and 
disposition. Bentham’s practice was of course generally better 
than his expressed theory. 

J. S. Mill sought,?* as will be recalled, to correct Bentham’s 
neglect of qualitative distinctions. “It would be absurd”, says 
Mill, “that while, in estimating all other things, quality is con- 
sidered as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasure should be 


* An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 1823 
edition, Ch. iv. (Italics in the original.) 
* Utilitarianism, 1863, Ch. ii. 
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supposed to depend on quantity alone.” Yet Mill himself seems 
to rest, finally, upon a quantitative principle: the majority opinion 
of good men, those whose capacities for nobler as well as lower 
feelings make them able to prefer the former. In so far as such 
judgment “must be admitted as final”, there seems to exist here 
as in the case of Bentham a failure to see the flexible nature and 
experimental rdles of the qualitative and the quantitative as 
elements in total adjustments wherein judgments may be in varying 
degrees tested and reconstructed in further and serially related 
action. The possibility of such testing appears to be implied, how- 
ever, in the statement that expert judgment is final with respect 
to the worth of a pleasure “apart from its morui attributes and 
from its consequences”. But are moral attributes and consequences 
to be judged by “expert” opinion and thereafter taken as final? 
Expert opinion is not the only recourse in science. Must it be so 
in art and morals, or may thought and action assist each other in 
experimental inquiry and testing here also? The conceptions of 
the roles of the qualitative and the quantitative proposed by 
Bentham and Mill thus fall short precisely because a more inclusive 
and experimental approach and perspective was not employed, if 
indeed it was then intellectually possible. 

Consideration of the positions taken in the current conflict 
referred to at the outset indicates that their diametrical opposition 
to each other is due to a similar failure to achieve or make suf- 
ficiently explicit the more inclusive experimental conception of 
valuation and values. Perry for instance attaches, or gives the 
appearance of attaching, exclusive importance to the quantitative 
because he conceives values in terms of interest, however un- 
verified they may be, and wishes to find strictly objective criteria 
for the comparison of interests.’* Interests, he finds, differ and 
therefore may be compared in amounts of difference, in respect, 
to intensity, preference, and inclusiveness.> But since interests 
are conceived as a relationship of a subject and an object, they are 
certainly in many instances influenced, as Perry himself emphasizes 
at various points,”* by the properties of existential things and 
conditions. The comparison (valuation) of interests would thus 


* Op. cit. 590 f. * Ibid. 615 f. 
* Ibid. 180-184, 383-385, 460-471, 520. 
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appear to require in these cases the careful examination of the 
conditions for and consequences of acts. Indeed the principle of 
inclusiveness does attribute value to objects in proportion to the 
number of interests which they satisfy,’7 the number of persons 
who are or may be interested,* and the length of life to which they 
conduce.’® And the principle of correctness recognizes that judg- 
ments of the worth of interests (“judgments of value’’) are subject 
to change or correction, evidently in the light of further ex- 
periences.”° But the insistence that “It is the interest which confers 
value on the object, and it must also be interest which confers the 
amount of value”,?4 makes it appear uncertain whether objective 
social and personal conditions and consequences are conceived as 
capable of playing any very vital rdle in the formation and recon- 
struction of judgments regarding the worth of interests. 

The first theory thus lends itself, justly or not, to the criticisms 
that its comparisons of interests are merely descriptive or psycho- 
logical,?* or that they are formal and of slight significance.?* At 
any rate, it certainly does not make explicit the fact that inter- 
actions in actual personal and social situations operate not only 
in the formation of interests but also in the making and testing 
of value-formulations. It thus confines valuation too exclusively to 
comparative judgments of value, overlooks the vital contributions 
made by qualitative operations in “comparative valuation”, and 
restricts unduly the rdle of even the quantitative. 

Although Mayer makes explicit reference** to the need for 
verification through overt interaction, he appears to conceive this 
as applying only to the testing aid reconstruction of general 
patterns of interests, and not to the process through which values 
as relatively verified interests are valuated, not to the process 
through which more individual values come into being or come 
to be recognized as truly valuable. Accepting Perry’s conception 
of the rdle of the quantitative, Mayer recognizes the barrenness 
of such formal estimates as he finds implied. He sees that behavior 
is dynamic and “experimental”, that human responses are largely 


Ibid. 615 f. Ibid. 646-650. Ibid. 650-651. 
” Ibid. 612. Ibid. 590. 
* E.g., by H. H. Dubs, “Value as Interest—a Criticism”, Inter. Jour. of 
Ethics XL (1930) 474-480. 
* Mayer, op. cit. 485-486, 495-496. ™* Ob. cit. 492. 
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qualitative. But by accepting Perry’s conception of interests as 
values he fails to achieve, or at least to express, a thoroughly 
experimental conception of value, and by accepting Perry’s view 
of the function of quantitative procedures in valuation he also 
fails to indicate the larger and more dynamic role of the quantita- 
tive. 

The contrasting deficiencies of these two positions thus point 
again to the need for the more inclusive and experimental theory 
of valuation and values. Although all interests are in a broad, loose 
sense values (positive or negative), this must not blind us to these 
further facts: that interests are not merely intrinsic but also 
instrumental to other effects, more or less important; that the 
truth and worth of interests are to be considered, that is, verified 
or tested, also in terms of these effects ; and that such consideration 
occurs, well or ill, through the organically interrelated and re- 
current processes of discussion, individual thinking, and interaction 
with existential events. Thus in personal and social affairs, as in 
scientific, artistic, and other human quests, interests (attractions 
and aversions) are properly regarded as suggestions or hypotheses 
to be tested, as far as they may be, through further thought, feeling, 
and more overt action. In the degree that suggestions are tested 
they become established as values in the most distinctive meaning 
of the term. The qualitative and the quantitative are acts and 
properties operating throughout the processes in which interests 
rise and are relatively tested. 

The relation of the qualitative and the quantitative in valuation 
is, then, considerably clarified if an emphasis, such as Mayer’s, 
on the dynamic and experimental character of the formation and 
verification of patterns of interest is extended to apply also to the 
nature of individual values and to the process of valuation in 
specific cases. It is then seen that valuation proceeds by means of 
overt as well as non-overt operations, that values are interests 
(attractions and aversions) which rise within and are in varying 
degrees tested through these mutually interdependent and inter- 
mittently continuous operations. In specific adjustments as well 
as in the choice and revaluation of one’s general system of interest, 
the growing pattern of individual experience and habit affects 
vitally and pervasively the character of ends and means conceived 
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and chosen. The organism’s contribution to the unique qualities 
experienced and consciously or unconsciously selected is a crucial 
factor in every valuation. But if the pervasive personal background 
is to be most wholesome, ever growing in the direction of the 
sensitivities and procedures of ‘the good man’, there is special 
need for habituation of the disposition to meet situations critically 
though sympathetically, to revalue old values and create new ones 
through inclusive reflection and more overt interaction. Thus 
should both the quantitative and the qualitative function with 
increasing effectiveness in more truly experimental quests for 
value. 

To the extent that this more inclusive and experimental con- 
ception is thus able to avoid the culs-de-sac into which ethical and 
value theory often has gone, and constructively to clarify and 
unify that theory, it does so because it expresses more adequately 
the actual continuities and predicaments which characterize in 
varying degrees our human adjustments. As a result of the rise 
of modern science, pure and commercial, a more adequate theory 
of knowledge has already been made dramatic. The overt and the 
non-overt, the individual and the social, have been disclosed as 
indispensably wed in bonds which elevate even their single signifi- 
cance. Likewise the further growth of realistic attempts to affect 
more adequate personal and social adjustments in an increasingly 
complex and interdependent modern world make ever more 
dramatic the fact that human or moral as well as scientific values 
can be achieved only by careful study and administration of 
physical, social, and personal events. It becomes increasingly 
apparent that such study can proceed only by operations which 
are both overt and non-overt, both qualitative and quantitative. 


Ray LEpPLEY 
BrapLey Potytecunic INSTITUTE 


THE PROBLEM OF A FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE* 


HEN one considers the enormous breadth and complexity 

to which scientific activity has grown, and the present status 
of the methodology of scientific theory, which cannot be character- 
ized as anything but chaotic, it is apparent that the problem of 
a fundamental science—or, speaking more generally, the problem 
of scientific fundamentality itself—is far too little discussed. Both 
in its broader aspects and in its central issues, it remains at bottom 
still unclarified. This problem had already assumed a dominating 
position at the origin of modern epistemological speculation, with 
Descartes. And in Kant, the classic of epistemological criticism, 
it plays an equally fundamental role, in his postulation of math- 
ematics as the fundamental scientific element for all valid science. 
Today, with the tremendous broadening of the special sciences 
which has taken place, the question of the fundaments of know- 
ledge and sciences, as a basic problem of all scientific theory, should 
not be regarded as any less significant. Nor should we, above all, 
altogether overlook the fact that Johannes Rehmke not very long 
ago demonstrated in very impressive and postulatory fashion the 
possibility and the need for a fundamental theory of science in 
the fields of broader philosophical and narrower scientific theory, 
and fought for this view in his “fundamental science” (Grund- 
wissenschaft). 

Most concisely defined, the problem of a fundamental science 
includes the following questions: First, whether it is not necessary, 
or at least expedient and advantageous for the consolidation, 
unification, and internal agreement of our entire scientific world, 
to have all the various disciplines based methodologically upon a 
single one, or at least to have all their methodologies developed 
from that of one single branch, regardless of which of the existing 
sciences should be chosen for this. Second, whether such a 
fundamental science or such a fundamental scientific character is 
possible at all, and in what degree. And third, what form such a 
fundamental scientific character would take in practice, in the 
unified methodology and its variations for the special sciences. 


* This per was submitted, in abbreviated form, to the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy at Paris, 1937. 
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At the present time, practically no one except the so-called 
logistic group of philosophers, who are represented by Carnap, 
Neurath, and Rougier, has seriously envisaged these problems and 
attempted to clarify them. In the most recent period, there have 
also been unclear efforts by psychology, for example, toward the 
initiation ofva fundamental science which would be offered for 
all the other special sciences, but these have been not unjustly 
attacked. However, the attempt at a fundamental science made by 
Carnap and Neurath is extremely onesided. Foi one thing, it has 
been influenced by Carnap’s neophysical doctrine of causality and 
by his denial that psychology is to be regarded as an autonomous 
and really independent special science. Such errors and miscon- 
ceptions deprive this logistic fundamental science of its value for 
us, and render it insignificant for an uneclectic and objective treat- 
ment of the problem. 

If one is really to treat the problem of a fundamental science 
seriously—and naturally I can only sketch the whole problem in 
outline here—then the first question must be whether a funda- 


mental science in the quite general sense is possible in the field 


of contemporary science, and under what conditions. We must 
begin by seriously considering whether it is at all possible to make 
one science the fundamental scientific basis for all the others and 
for a whole system of sciences, and, in a still broader sense, 
whether a fundamental science is possible at all. If one takes as 
a special problem Kant’s ascription of a fundamental scientific 
character to mathematics, which is still very widely accepted today, 
then one will already discover here the collapse of a general 
fundamental science. Scarcely anyone will find it possible to 
recognize mathematics as the fundamental science for the so-called 
cultural sciences (Geisteswissenschaften), which are at present 
usually sharply separated from the natural sciences, and have been 
so separated since Windelband’s time. And even in the sphere of 
the pure natural sciences, precisely the postulates of neophysics 
have led to the insight that mathematics cannot be selected as a 
fundamental science. However, physics would scarcely be recog- 
nized as a fundamental science in the broad field of modern 
biology or physiology or even medicine. And not even the strictest 
logistics would succeed (in its present status) in establishing itself 
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as a fundamental science with the more radical inductionalists in 
the natural sciences. They raise the demand that one should stick 
close to the observed data and determine all regularities from 
these, leaving aside all metaphysics, under which logistics also 
is included. Thus, if we consider the natural sciences by them- 
selves, none of them will be able to establish itself as fundamental 
science for all the others. Even the highly praised mathematics, 
which in fact is doubtless most often used by all the other natural 
sciences in a “fundamental scientific manner”, would, nevertheless, 
never be recognized by the others as a general fundamental science. 
Still less would any of the others succeed in this. 

The case is no different in the sphere of the cultural sciences. 
Neither philology nor history could succeed in postulating itself 
as the fundamental science for all the others. Much as the chaos 
in methodology of the cultural sciences is lamented on all sides 
as a detrimental factor, the mere mention of the problem of a 
fundamental science in this sphere is like probing in a bee-hive. 
When we first consider the special sciences, it is apparent that 
none of them can, in its present status, achieve the rank of 
fundamental science even for a narrow range. When we enter on 
the broader aspect of general scientific theory, the same picture 
appears. The attempts at epistemological clarification, as well as 
those of certain psychologists who have tried to develop their 
science into a general theory of scientific consciousness, into a kind 
of fundamental science, have till now won no recognition or 
success. The youthfulness, incompleteness, and lack of clarity, 
indeed the very internal incoherence of psychology as a special 
science, actually deprives it of the possibility of developing prin- 
ciples and a methodology which could be fundamental for wider 
scientific fields. It is no wonder that all of the initiatory attempts 
from this direction, with psychological viewpoints, are rejected 
as inadequate and even as unscientific. But even if psychology 
should once be fully and completely ripened into a special science, 
its significance for a general and fundamental science would not 
be greater than that which mathematics, for example, has today, 
and which I shall characterize below as a partially fundamental 
Scientific character. 

Although the doubt whether a general fundamental science is 
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possible is not only justified, but we must in fact recognize its 
actual impossibility in the sense of any present scientific methodo- 
logy, there still persists something like a natural demand for 
elucidation, clarification, and determination, of that which one 
may call the principles of contemporary science as such, or funda- 
mental scientific character. And no really serious scientist will be 
able to withdraw from the importance and necessity of this problem 
and from participation in the elaboration of a corresponding 
fundamental science. It seems to me that it is not difficult to 
determine the character of its latent possibility and reality from 
the existing problems of scientific theory. And it seems to me 
that its development will take place through a meaningful elabora- 
tion of the theory of science itself, as a doctrine of concepts, cause, 
and method, but in a manner adapted to each and every special 
science. It is indeed true that such a theory of science is advocated 
by the logistic movement of which we have spoken. However, this 
movement seeks a ‘unifying’ conception, which leads to such one- 
sidedness and arbitrariness as I have already pointed out in its 
denial that psychology; is a special science and in its causality- 
dogma. Such biased positions make it impossible for the logistic 
theory of science to serve as an adequate fundamental science, 
because of these unsatisfactory premises. One may perhaps object 
that there never can be a fundamental science which can take 
account of the viewpoints of all the special sciences and the various 
theoretical positions which appear in each of them. However, there 
is an essential difference between a bias which denies the right 
of existence to specialties which are widely established today, and 
wishes to make the causality of one scientific branch decisive for 
all others, and, on the other hand, the necessary limitations and 
defects which even the most comprehensive human mind can never 
escape. 

Here we can only indicate the most essentia! problems for such 
a meaningful fundamental science. An adequate fundamental 
science of this sort must possess certain basic characteristics, which 
I shall present here. The most essential aspect of this viewpoint 
is that the fundamental scientific character must be oriented with 
respect to the entire system of sciences, and, indeed, in such a 


' manner that in a general sense it includes not only all existing but 
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also all possible special sciences. A fundamental science which 
excludes any field of science is not a fundamental science. 
Further, such a fundamental science must be so constructed 
that it creates or contains a place for the autonomy, that is the 
independence and independent existence, of every existing and 
every possible scientific discipline. The elaboration of the funda- 
mental scientific principles, which are in themselves general, must 
therefore take place pluralistically, that is, they must receive 
recognition and foundation as separate and independent special 
fields of science, with their independent subject-matter and method, 
just as they must also be included in the common generalization. 
And both of these factors, the generalization and the pluralization, 
must mutually influence each other, supporting and illuminating 
one another—a systole and diastole in Goethe’s sense. In order to 
describe this concretely with an example, let us choose the crux 
of present-day scientific theory, the problem of causality. From 
our viewpoint, the concept of cause must be modified essentially, 
in the way which has been quite excellently shown and developed 
in the recent work of Oppenheim-Hempel, Der Typus-Begriff im 
Lichte der neueren Logik (The concept of type in the light of 
modern logic; Leiden, 1936). I myself, and many others (for 
example, Ernst Zocher, of Tiibingen), have fought for years for 
what I have called a pluralistic causality, in which it is considered 
absurd to make the causality of one special field of science the 
foundation and the causalistic measure for all others, and to deny 
them ‘causality’ when their causality is not identical with that 
which has been taken as a standard. This was the fundamental 
error of the neo-physicalists, who wanted to recognize the causality 
of the physical process as the only causality and, for example, 
designated the specific causalistic processes of mental phenomena 
as non-causal. However, this problem cannot be solved with a 
“return to the natural concept of cause”, such as Eugen Bleuler 
very boldly demanded in his defense of psychology on this point. 
Rather, real progress and forward development require that one 
general scientific principle of causality shall be pluralistically 
modified to suit the different special fields. Thus, there is not 
merely a mathematical and physical causality, but besides these 
a biological-physiological causality, a psychic causality (as Malte 
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Jacobson had already shown many years ago), indeed, a medical 
and even an historical causality, which are in themselves unlike in 
their variations and autonomous. Just because the causality prin- 
ciple is so general and so primary for all science, it must receive 
a pluralistic form in its practical application and operation. 

All the categories and methodologies must be worked out in the 
same way as the really primary elements of the fundamental 
science. Thus there really is a fundamental scientific system of 
categories. But this is not identical with Kant’s table of categories, 
nor with any of the many variations which have been put forward 
by various epistemological theories. The really fundamental scien- 
tific system of categories which can provide the basis for the 
general scientific work of our time has not yet been constructed. 
And when it shall have been worked out, it will not be something 
rigid and established for all time. Harald Hoffding was the first 
one to present, in a manner which has not been excelled to the 
present day, the problem of what I may now call a modifiable and 
variable system of categories. The real fundamental system of 
scientific categories changes with the movement of the sciences 
themselves, and it presents a different appearance in each of the 
various disciplines, in accordance with the quite different signifi- 
cance and different application which the various categories find 
in these disciplines. In his investigations of categories, particularly 
with regard to the category of totality, H6ffding has touched on 
both of the most essential points, cleariy showing their modification 
in time, as well as pointing out their variations for the various 
disciplines. The really fundamental scientific system of categories 
will have to be such a modifiable and variable system. 

Another essential element of fundamental science is that of 
methodology. This is the element which actually is the complement 
to the system of categories. Both together comprise the essential 
core of the fundamental science. In the form in which methodology 
is applied today in broad fields of scientific work, it is more obvious 
than in the case of categories that it must be developed plural- 
istically. Nobody would require that investigations should be 
carried on in physics or in biology or even in history only by 
mathematical methods. Every field has a method which is adequate 
or, as I prefer to say, autonomous to it. If it is necessary for us 
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to speak here of a fundamental scientific development of methodo- 
logy, then this should proceed in a direction opposite to that taken 
for the correction of the system of categories, that is, toward the 
development of a general fundamental scientific methodology, 
which could be called generally scientific. When problems of 
general science occur today, they are treated in too general a way 
and not pluralistically enough with respect to causality, but too 
pluralistically and with insufficient generalization with respect to 
methodology. 

To sum up the results of our observations, we may say that for 
the establishment of a general science with real meaning one should 
not set out from some special discipline and subordinate all the 
others to the type of scientific theory which prevails in this, but 
the problem is rather to work out a general doctrine of funda- 
mental concepts or categories and a fundamental methodology, 
which, serving as the foundation for all our scientific efforts, will 
guard and illuminate them. It falls outside the scope of the present 
paper to discuss these problems more fully. 

Another question which must be mentioned here is that of the 
significance of a fundamental science as such, as well as of that 
form which we have tried to show is the only possible one for it 
to take. Everyone will agree that besides the need for clarification 
in working out a system of categories and a methodology, other 
factors which are essential in a fundamental science for all scien- 
tific work are the organization and clarification of the relations 
existing between the separate sciences. In the general theory of 
science, the principle of organization appears first as systematiza- 
tion, but it also takes the form of the principle of description. The 
innumerable attempts at systematization which have been so often 
made and are constantly renewed will remain unfruitful just as 
long as they lack a really fundamental scientific basis, and continue 
making the same error of choosing a viewpoint and starting-point 
taken from some one branch of science. A clear systematization 
is enormously difficult, with the tremendous differentiation that 
exists in contemporary science. And a really fundamental scientific 
systematization will only become possible after some clarification 
has been achieved with respect to the categories and methodology, 
which is indeed the reason why I think that these should be called 
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the primary elements of a fundamental science. This clarification 
of the primary elements, which in every case must take place in 
a pluralistic manner, represents an abstraction and reduction of 
the actual content of the special field, or, if I may be permitted 
the use of this term in this connection, an idealization of this total 
content into the principles of the discipline, which are in them- 
selves elements of the theory of science. There is no other way 
to achieve the consolidation and unification which are necessary 
for a fundamental scientific systematization than by a reduction 
based on the scientific-theoretical content of the separate sciences, 
which in the sphere of ideal reality constitutes a unitary ‘scientific- 
theoretical’ whole. It is only in this sphere that the principle of 
organization and systematization will be able to develop in a 
meaningful fundamentally scientific way. 

It is quite a different task that appears with respect to inter- 
disciplinary agreement, the understanding of one science by an- 
other and their cooperation or mutual illumination. Here too, of 
course, the scientific-theoretical elements will yield the basis for 
the fundamental science. But here we are dealing with a much 
more far-reaching tendency toward interrelationship and inter- 
penetration than can be confined to the field of scientific theory. 
Everywhere in the scientific world we see the overlapping of the 
most diverse sciences and the penetration of all by all the others. 
It is in this connection that we see the validity of what I spoke 
of above as the mutual foundation of the various sciences upon 
each other, which can be called their partial fundamental scientific 
character. Everyone knows that mathematical elements play a 
fundamental scientific rdle not only in all of the natural sciences, 
but also, for example, in the system of dating used in history. This 
is far from meaning that. mathematics is the fundamental science, 
but only that it is that in a partial sense. In the same manner history 
also enters into-other disciplines, because there is also a history 
of the natural sciences and of mathematics. And in this sense 
history is fundamental to them, as that factor in scientific theory 
which permits an understanding of their development, etc. 

However, this interpenetration is not limited to the spheres of 
categories and methods, but is a basic phenomenon in all our 
scientific activity. Not only is it possible to observe the tiniest bit 
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of our environment from the viewpoints of the various sciences, 
but it is a basic phenomenon that every mode of scientific know- 
ledge leans upon some other. Thus science is as “interpenetrating 
and interpenetrated” as nature itself. This appears even in our 
sensory perception, in which the physiology of any one sense must 
be derived from the others, a fact which I have formulated in my 
contributions to psychology works as the “Law of the basic third 
element” (“Gesetz des zugrunde liegenden Dritten”). However, 
not even this phenomenon itself, like all phenomena of this sort, 
can be called fundamental to science in a general sense; rather, 
it too possesses only a partial fundamental scientific character. 
Nowhere in the realm of the phenomena of interpenetration do 
we ever pass beyond partial fundamental science, although these 
phenomena are absolutely essential for a fundamental science, and 
are indeed the elements of fundamental science which are most 
essential for any type of research whatever. The clarification of 
this partial fundamental character of interpenetration is one of 
the most important tasks of all scientific theory, but one which 
receives little attention today. If this clarification of the inter- 
penetration of the sciences is treated from the standpoint of the 
theory of science, it represents the determination of the range of 
validity of the various sciences. If this fundamental scientific task 
were performed in a reasonable manner, it would remove a great 
many quarrels between the various sciences and between the 
different methods which are in use or can be used, and it would 
prevent a good deal of error and injustice. For a clear example 
of this we can point to the struggle which exists today with regard 
to the validity of psychology, a struggle which not only is directed 
against this science but also exists within it. If the fundamental 
scientific character which is so often demanded for psychology 
can only be a partial one, then before any concrete advantage for 
the other sciences can be drawn from it the possibility of the 
validity of the psychological methods, in psychology and with 
respect to the other disciplines, must be clarified. Such recourse 
to fundamental science will always be profitable. 

However, the range of problems of fundamental science is not 
yet exhausted by those aspects of scientific theory which we have 
mentioned. It includes still broader aspects, one of which we may 
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deal with here as the most important: the so-called ontological, 
existential, phenomenological problem. During the last two decades 
this problem has become known largely through the intensive 
work done upon it in Central European philosophy. However, the 
very fact that this entire school has suffered a great decline indi- 
cates that it used false premises in the development of its theory 
or that it chose a false direction. A philosophy of primacy should, 
indeed, must, always be based upon a fundamental science. The 
error of the Central European school is shown plainly by the fact 
that it did not choose this either as a point of departure or as a task 
which was to be fulfilled. In order to attain a sufficient breadth 
and a fundamental scientific basis, it would have had to assimilate, 
for example, the ‘organizational’ tendency in Driesch’s sense. 
Ontology and existential philosophy can emerge into fundamental 
science only if they hold a concrete and pluralistically conceived 
relationship to scientific reality, or, more accurately, to the special 
sciences. Of course, ontology must be regarded as not merely a 
possible principle of fundamental science, but an important one. 
But possibility and reality are not the same thing. In the reality- 
sphere of fundamental science ontology is possible only as method, 
but not as a categorical element or as an objective science. Scientific 
observations about method are far from being science itself, or 
valid fundamental science with such plurality as exists in con- 
temporary science. Ontology as it is carried on today, can neither 
be the fundamental science, as the existentialists desire, nor become 
it, without overstepping the boundaries of its present conceptions. 

There is still one more task and aspect of general science which 
can be briefly discussed here. Although it seems to me to be the 
most important aspect of the general scientific situation at the 
present time, it has been practically unnoticed and it will be least 
readily recognized and understood. This aspect of fundamental 
science is its pedagogi> aspect. Usually the extensive part which 
pedagogy plays in the concrete fields of scientific work is regarded 
as of only practica’ importance, and those who conceive of funda- 
mental science only in a systematic and theoretical manner will 
find it especially strange that there should be a concrete connection 
of pedagogy with fundamental science. However, a very real 
conception of fundamental science is that it is the science of 
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assimilation. This begins with the development of consciousness 
for experience and knowledge and the general capacity tor scien- 
tific work. In this sense, our present-day philosophic-psychological 
propaedeutics and gnoseology constitute a general pedagogic 
fundamental science. What remains however is the concrete appli- 
cation of the special methods and the fundamental scientific bases 
of the various special sciences, the acquisition of them and pro- 
ductive work in them. This pedagogic fundamental science is the 
real pedagogy of science as such, or—if one wishes to make the 
quite justified differentiation which is regarded as necessary in 
the broader field of pedagogic research—then the pedagogics of 
fundamental science may be called the real pedalogic. Despite all 
the efforts made today to establish a secure substructure for 
scientific work, little attention has been paid until now to this 
fundamental aspect. No one yet has written a Pedalogic of Science. 
There is an educational task of the highest rank, which would not 
only represent a meaningful foundation for all scientific activity 
and aspirations, but is also of the greatest importance for the 
genuine discipline of our science and of our scholars themselves— 
an aspect of our scientific activity which is so tragic, that one does 
best to pass over it in silence. 

It seems to me that the most essential points which must be 
brought forward at the present time in regard to the “problem of 
a fundamental science” are outlined in these three aspects—the 
narrower one of scientific theory, the ontological, and the peda- 
logical. Many readers will notice the absence of the aspect of value. 
However, if we consider it closely and concretely, the aspect of 
value is not a fundamental scientific one. From the viewpoint of 
fundamental science, value is not a primary aspect, but rather a 
final, sociological, and social aspect, and for many perhaps an 
aspect which is particularly psychological. 


Ernst Harms 
Wasnuincton, D.C, 


DISCUSSION 


THE COPULA IN ARISTOTLE AND AFTERWARDS* 


N the Phaedo, Socrates relates how he was first interested in the 
real world, the things of nature, but was so baffled by the multi- 
plicity, changeableness, and confusion of reality that he had to take 
flight “eis tous logous”, into the realm of propositions. This was quite 
inevitable, but was extremely hazardous, as time has abundantly shown. 
Socrates succeeded in making the first great step in a critique of the 
proposition by “inventing the art of definition”, as Aristotle tells us, 
and so largely solving the problem of the term. Aristotle himself took 
up the task, especially in the De interpretatione, and achieved an 
advance which is one of the wonders of the whole history of thought. 
Indeed the very excellence of his analysis probably led to the impres- 
sion that the task was done and to consequent neglect of further 
inquiry, both among his immediate followers and to a considerable 
extent down to the present time. The traditional logic built upon the 
Aristotelian foundations went blithely on its way without digging 
deeper into the linguistic substratum; and today even the new and 
energetic symbolic logic has mostly concerned itself with “unanalysed 
propositions”. 

Unfortunately, in the very midst of a body of sagacious insights 
into the logos, Aristotle fell into one radical error. This is his doctrine 
of the copula, or link, between the terms of the proposition. This 
problem is so complicated by linguistic form on the one hand and by 
meaning on the other that we should not be surprised at his error, but 
rather admire the scope and accuracy of his correct analysis. What 
happened was that he took the word ‘is’, or whatever other form of 
the verb might be used, as the copula or link. It is remarkable that 
the very paragraph in which the error is most clearly stated contains 
also strong suggestion of the correct doctrine. It is the last paragraph 
of the third chapter of the De Interpretatione, and reads as follows: 


Now verbs when spoken by themselves are names and signify some- 
thing (for the speaker halts his attention upon them and the hearer 
pauses) ; but whether there is to be affirmation or negation, is not yet 
signified. For neither “to be” nor “not to be” is the sign of anything 
real (pragmatos); and no more is the participle “being” spoken by 
itself; for in itself it is nothing, but consignifies something of the 


nature of linking, of which we cannot form a conception apart from 
the things linked. 


Here are four explicit linguistic principles: first, that the essential 
function of the name is to “arrest the attention” of speaker and hearer; 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, December 1936. 
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and that consequently verbs are names. Second, that the special pseudo- 
verb ‘to be’, in all its forms is not a name, does not signify anything, 
and in this differs from all true names, including both nouns and verbs 
in ordinary grammatical parlance. Third, that the ‘to be’ does signify 
‘synthesis’, copulation or linking; whence of course the term ‘copula’, 
which has stuck fast to the ‘is’ from that day to this. And fourth, that of 
this linking no conception can be formed apart from the things linked. 

Oddly enough, almost perversely, it might seem, post-Aristotelian 
logic took a tenacious grip on the one fallacy and paid little heed to 
the three true insights. The ‘is’ which figured so predominantly in 
traditional logic was dubbed ‘copula’ and regarded as the linking factor 
in the proposition. But the post-Aristotelians forgot or ignored the 
broad and sound doctrine of names, the emphatic denial of realistic 
significance to the word ‘is’ or ‘be’, and the vital fact that the link or 
copulation, which alone can involve truth and falsehood, is a function 
of the things linked and canuaot be conceivéd apart from them. 

In justice to Aristotle it must be said that he never ‘fell deeply into 
the fallacy of the copula; that was left for his followers to do. Indeed 
he almost sees and declares the true function of the ‘is’ at the end of 
chapter i, where he says: 


For the expression “goat-stag” signifies something indeed, but not 
yet truth or falsehood, unless “be” or “not be” is added, either simply 
or in a tense. 


It is of course assertion which renders anything capable of being true 
or false; and so assertion is the final effective function in preposition, 
as Aristotle here partly discerns. But we must still regretfully agree 
with Ross that Aristotle “does not point out that the copula is simply 
the expression of the act of asserting a connection, in distinction from 
the elements of reality whose connection is asserted”.1 

The tenacity of the false notion that the ‘is’ is the copula or link 
is one of the wonders of the history of thought. In Aristotle the 
doctrine is almost incidental and affects his long and elaborate exposi- 
tion of the syllogism but slightly. Perhaps this is due to the genius 
of the Greek language itself. But in the traditional logic the error 
takes definite and explicit form and pervades the whole system. Yet 
the fallacy has always lain near the surface and has often been per- 
ceived in incidental fashion although never fully exposed. 

We must now make clear the first essential thesis of this discussion, 
that the ‘is’ is not the link, does not join the terms and so should not 
be called the ‘copula’. Taking our clue from Aristotle’s own phrase 
‘goat-stag’, let us put the case in plain English by comparing the 
proposition ‘Grass is green’ with the phrase ‘green grass’. What is the 
same in the two expressions and what is different? Let us ring the 


*W. D. Ross, Aristotle (London, 1930) 28. 
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changes on the subject-matter: Compare ‘the man sitting in his chair’ ) 
with ‘the man is sitting in his chair’ or ‘the man is not sitting in his yi |) 
chair’; or ‘moon made of green cheese’ with ‘the moon is made of 
green cheese’. In each case the phrase and the proposition both denote 
the same ideational form, the same state of affairs, in other words 
the same linking or copulation of terms. In each case the proposition 
adds nothing whatsoever to the ideational pattern, to the state of 
affairs; what it does is to affirm or deny the linking, and so take on ii 
the form of truth or falsehood. The linking is present in the phrase 
without the ‘is’; but the assertion, with its capacity of truth or false- 
hood, is found only in the proposition and enters by grace of the ‘is’. 
In a word, the ‘is’ is in no wise the link or ‘copula’, but is the sign 
of assertion and of nothing else. In this sense the ‘is’ acts as the 
proposition-maker, transforming the non-committal phrase in which : 
the linking is present, being neither affirmed nor denied but only con- 
templated, into the proposition which affirms or denies and so renders Wie 
its maker responsible for its truth or falsehood. Hi 

To Aristotle’s near-discernment of this function of the ‘is’ in chap- 
ter i of the De interpretatione, and to Ross’s explicit testimony, we 

i may call in the linguist Gardiner, who says: “The verb ‘to be’ is the 
only verb from which the stem-meaning has wholly faded out, enabling 
it to devote itself entirely to the functions indicated by its inflections” 
(i.e., assertion). It is highly interesting to note Gardiner’s confirmation 
of Aristotle’s declaration that the ‘is’ signifies nothing in the state 
of affairs.? 

Let us now examine further the character of the actual linking or 
copulation of the terms, regardless of assertion, that is, as the copula- 
tion holds in both phrase and proposition. To the subject ‘the rose’ Bd. 
join in turn the predicates (or attributes) red, wild, in the garden, 
mine, my favorite flower, and so on ad libitum. It is clear that the 
‘linking’ or ‘copulation’ is different in every case, and that it is signifi- ; 
cant in every case. Shrewdly did Aristotle himself sense this when he lett: 
said that the “synthesin tina’”—the particular linking—could in no way A; 
be conceived apart from the things linked. The linking then possesses é 
two vital characters: it is significant and variable. We may add at th 
once, with Aristotle, that it is peculiarly difficult to conceive, for it is 4 
a function of the two terms which are linked, while the terms enjoy ait 
a prior and independent significance of their own. 

We now come to our second main thesis, that the problem is basically i 
concerned with relations, first as they exist in the subject-matter, the ik 
state of affairs with which the proposition deals; and second with their 
linguistic expression in the proposition. We must remind ourselves here 
that every problem involving linguistic expression is a three-way 


* Theory of Speech and Language (Oxford, 1932) 225. 
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problem, as Aristotle saw and stated: it involves first words, a verbal 
form; second, mental content, Aristotle’s “ta en té psyché’; and third, 
reality, Aristotle’s “pragmata”, to which he says the mental content 
“corresponds”. For our purpose, at least as far as possible, we leave 
out the pragmata and consider only the verbal form and the mental 
content which the verbal form symbolizes. The beginning must be 
made with the mental content, for that is what the linguistic form is 
directly concerned with, and without it the words shrivel into mere 
noises. The relations are there in the mental content, and they are by 
far the most subtle region in that content. 

The proposition, again according to Aristotle, “says something about 
something”. The terms denote the two somethings; the ‘about’ points 
to the relation. All three are significant and variable. Thus the correct 
symbolization of the simple proposition is not the traditional S is P, 
with ‘is’ as a non-significant copula, but SrP, with three significant 
symbols. The atomic proposition is not dyadic but triadic. The tra- 
ditional formula is a fatal oversimplification, far more serious than 
the mere symbolic forms might lead one to suppose. This dyadic fallacy 
may be the main ground of the otiosity of the traditional logic through 
the many centuries of its reign. 

It was no mere chance that the early analysis got the terms clear 
and was unable to perceive the function of the relations. The terms 
denote phases of the mental content by which the mind is arrested, 
upon which attention is fixed, in Aristotle’s own phrases. We may 
avail ourselves here of James’s comparison of the movement of thought 
to the flight of a bird from twig to twig, perchings and flittings. The 
terms are the perchings, the relation is the flight. Yet the flight is as 
inexorably part of the content as the perchings; it is only more elusive, 
harder to perceive, easy to ignore. So terms held the attention of the 
logicians and the linguists, and a remarkably adequate doctrine of 
terms was developed. But the traditional logic concealed the problem 
of relations by its fallacy of the non-significant ‘is’ as ‘copula’. 

On the linguistic side the consequences are manifest and quite 
natural. The technique of terms is highly efficient while the expression 
of relations is lamentably inadequate. In fact the great majority of 
relations depend upon mere juxtaposition, at least in uninflected lan- 
guages such as English; even worse, in many cases the linguistic 
linking must often jump over intervening words. It must be noted here 
that linguistic expression is pervaded throughout by linkings, a fact 
often obscured by the stress in logic upon the one particular linking 
which is supposed to be the essential function of the proposition. Even 
in so simple a statement as ‘Caesar invaded Britain’, each word must 
be linked with each other word, making a minimum of three relations, 
instead of the traditional one. 

Certainly much has been done on the problem of relations, although 
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in widely variant forms and mostly without codrdination or codpera- 
tion. In Aristotle’s own work it would seem that both the categories 
and the predicables were efforts in the field of relations, as was the 
general theory of the valid moods and figures of the syllogism, at least 
by implication. The same is true of all similar projects, such as the 
deduction of categories in Kant and Hegel. In our own time the 
region is being worked at in many ways, of which one or two examples 
must suffice. First, we may note the discussion in standard treatises 
of such topics as “the forces of the copula”), as in Eaton’s General 
Logic (Scribners, 1931, 320 f.), where six such forces are offered, 
without any claim to completeness: predication, class-inclusion, class- 
membership, formal implication, identity, equivalence. (Of course 
one is staggered by the idea that the meager ‘is’ in its colorlessness 
could compass such a gamut of deep relational significances ! ) 

Symbolic logic also constantly raises the problem of relation, espe- 
cially in the concepts of transitivity, symmetry and asymmetry of 
relations, ancestral relations, etc.; also in its general stress upon 
functionality. Unfortunately it has tended to evade the problem in 
its most difficult aspects by taking unanalysed propositions as a starting 
point; this seems to exclude all relations except those of implication 
between propositions. It seems more than possible that this too is 
reckoning without one’s host, in that relations between propositions 
may well be functions of the relations within the propositions involved. 

The sciences on their part are ceaselessly concerned with relations 
in their subject-matter or reality, and the expression of the discovered 
relatiuns in words and other symbols. The statement that an atom 
contains electrons and protons ultimately resolves into certain formulas 
of relations holding among observed data. The indefinite variability 
of these relationships is recognized; an electron is in an atom, an atom 
in a molecule, a molecule in a crystal—but the in-ness varies materially 
from case to case; the last thing the scientist would dream of doing 
would be to base any inference on the general term in. 

Thus far the course of the discussion has been comparatively simple, 
amounting to little more than pointing to the problem of relations and 
to the fact that it has been neglected, and that the traditional doctrine 
of a meaningless ‘is’ as ‘copula’ has been partly responsible for the 
neglect. The basic cause is the intrinsic difficulty of the problem itself. 
Any attempt to go to the roots of the matter involves the total problem 
of the technique of linguistic expression in its relations to reflective 
thinking or logic in general. Here one must speak with great caution 
and restraint. I might well ask that the remainder of my statements 
should be taken as shorn of the assertion-sign and simply offered for 
consideration. 

In general, language is unilateral, linear, concatenated, while every 
state of affairs is multi-dimensional, complex, configurated. The mind 
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ranges from point to point, halting upon terms but always aware of 
relations. To recur to James’s comparison, the mind flits indeed from 
S to P, but whereas the bird leaves one twig when it flits and is done 
flitting when it perches again, the flight of thought is radically different 
in that the three—the two perchings and the flight—are integrated, 
overlapping, to some extent simultaneous. Further the mind tends to 
flit back and forth between the two terms. Going still further back, 
we must recognize the fact that the subject-matter is fluid in the 
operation of thought, taking form more and more as it is processed 
for utterance. Once expressed, on the other hand, the words are ranged 
stiffly in their order and so mark a closure or finality. It is from such 
a subtle, mobile, fluid substance that clear thought and finally lin- 
guistic expression emerge. 

Next, it would.seem that the operation of inference in all its forms 
is a matter of relations, and that the inferential relations between or 
among propositions depend upon the relations between the terms within 
the propositions involved. A rather comic example of this is the 
contrast between the two following syllogisms: 


1. Men are mortal; Socrates is a man; therefore Socrates is mortal. 
2. Men are numerous; Socrates is a man; therefore Socrates is 
numerous, 


In the first case the intrapropositional relations in the major premise 
validate the conclusion; in the second they do not. 

One of the most challenging features of symbolic logic is the rdéle 
played by implication. Clothed with its symbol it takes on the status 
of a thing-in-itself, a sort of logical substance, the effect being hardly 
less than mystical. Yet looked at realistically, implication as a function 
of the proposition (or group of propositions) is strictly dependent on 
inference, which is a function or operation of the judging mind. 
Further, the judging mind must cognize the state of affairs and can 
infer only by grace of the pattern there cognized. The symbols, in the 
sense of the outer forms, sound or marks, operate solely to aid the 
mind in cognizing the state of affairs. Only after all this is guaranteed 
can the propositions be clothed with implicative force.* 

Second, all thought and still more all linguistic expression proceed 
by certain operations upon the mental content or subject-matter, which 
are commonly designated as discrimination, abstraction, generalization. 
These processes all simplify from the subject-matter and are to that 
extent fictional. Terms are exactly those aspects of thought which have 


* The state of affairs is by no means necessarily concrete or existential. 
In the sign of addition, for example, the state of affairs symbolized is an 
operation to be performed, and so certainly not yet existent. But the idea 
of the operation is existent in the mind of the writer or reader, or else 
the symbol is a “mere inkblot on paper” as Russell says. But when the 
operation is performed it will be concrete and existential. 
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been the most successfully treated, having functioned much in the 
continued and cumulative experience of individuals and groups. Rela- 
tions on the contrary are those aspects which have proven more subtle 
and elusive, and in consequence are less effectively controlled by both 
thought and symbolization. 

Third, there is no such hard and fast line between terms and relations 
in the state of affairs or subject-matter as in language or even in 
thought. It is notorious that what is term in one case may be relation 
in another. For example, in ‘The rose is red’ the relation is color, while 
in ‘The color of the rose is red’ color becomes a term in its own right. 
In the state of affairs rose, color, red, all have status, apparently on 
logically equal level. The eventual status as term or relation rests not 
solely upon the state of affairs but also, perhaps mainly, upon the 
mental operations performed, and upon the technique of linguistic ex- 
pression. 

Next, and with most hesitation, we offer some remarks as to certain 
designations of types of relation, such as symmetrical, transitive, etc. 
Some of these at least, and perhaps all of them, have no standing in 
the subject-matter but only in the reflective processing or the linguistic 
expression, both fictional. No real relation is symmetrical. ‘A is brother 
to B’ is linguistically and logically symmetrical and can be converted 
simply. In reality the relation of A to B is not the same as the relation 
of B to A. ‘A is the father of B’ is logically non-transitive; yet the 
same state of affairs is expressed, somewhat less precisely, by ‘A is 
the ancestor of B’, which is transitive. in such cases as these the 
distinctive character of the relation depenas mainly upon the technique 
of thought and linguistic form and in less degree upon the actual con- 
crete subject-matter. Of course this in no wise reduces its logical 
significance. 

Thus logic seems to be confronted with the task of creating a new 
type of definition, to achieve for relations what the existing technique 
does for the term. Within the pattern of the proposition, and also, as 
our theory indicates, of the non-propositional phrase, stand the three 
significant elements, the two terms and the relation. All need definition 
in the broad sense of needing to have their significance clarified and 
grasped within the convention or agreement of mind between speaker 
and hearer, which underlies all linguistic expression and communica- 
tion. This is the vast field of logical inquiry left largely unworked 
owing to causes already indicated. 

Finally we may adumbrate some of the possible aspects and outcomes 
of this great task. First, the difficulties are manifestly enormous. Rela- 
tion pervades both thought and linguistic expression. The term itself, 
with all its comparative clarity, is relational, as the pattern of definition 
by genus and differentia indicates, which involves in every case either 
class-membership or class-inclusion. Language as it exists is, as has 
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been pointed out, sadly lacking in technique for the expression 
of relations. Consider how easy it is to define rose or red and how 
difficult to offer any intelligible verbal explanation of the relation which 
binds the two words or concepts in ‘red rose’. Again consider the 
variants ‘red rose’, ‘my rose’, ‘wild rose’, and so on ad libitum; the 
relation varies widely from case to case. Certainly it is true that we 
understand the phrases with the utmost ease and with precise correct- 
ness, but this is quite beside the point logically; this very ease in 
ordinary language is one of the reasons why the problem has been 
so easily overlooked. 

The outcomes of such examination of relations may prove to be 
momentous. One thing seems almost certain, that we shall get a new 
and realizing sense of the subtlety of linguistic expression, and espe- 
cially of its enigmatical character. It is this which leads Fritz 
Mauthner, in his monumental Kritik der Sprache, to reach the despair- 
ing conclusion that language is competent for art and literature but not 
for knowledge and science. “Language”, he writes, “hovers in the air 
between people”; this is far more true of relations than of terms. Yet 
the student of language and logic must reject the defeatist view and 
vigorously attack the problem. 

If, as seems hard to doubt, inferential relations between propositions 
depend upon the relations within the propositions, and the two types 
of relation are not generically different, will it not be necessary to 
make radical modifications in the procedures of symbolic logic? The 
traditional logic made a fatal oversimplification in its symbolic form 
through its fallacy of the ‘copula’; is there danger that the new logic 
has fallen into the opposite error of overcomplication in its symbolism, 
again without adequate recognition of relations, especially the intra- 
propositional ? It is twenty-three centuries since Socrates was driven to 
take refuge “in the realm of propositions” and so give logic its first real 
impulse; how colossal and lamentable the waste of brain-power in these 
long centuries in the infinite 'abors of the traditional logic! Now more 
than ever before, intellectual resources of the highest quality are being 
poured out in the developme it of the new logic. Most of it, to the 
outsider, is enigmatical and esoteric in the last degree, something to be 
looked at with wonder and awe. Is it possible that the new logic, like 
the old, has left Hamlet out of the play? Human destiny hangs, one 
must believe, upon still further mastery of the processes of thought 
and communication. It is to be hoped that the future does not hold 
more wasted centuries. 


Epwarp O. Sisson 
REED COLLEGE 
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NOTES ON PLATO’S AESTHETIC 


answer to the question, Has Plato an aesthetic theory ?, be- 
comes, on reflection, mainly a matter of defining areas. 

I. Plato writes before moral, religious, political, aesthetical, and 
other categories are separated in sharp distinction. Poetry, for example, 
is mimetic ritual. Poet and priest are public functionaries. Terms of 
analysis such as Harmony and Proportion have to do with medicine 
and politics as well as with objects produced through technical skill 
aid inspired “madness”. 

II. Plato records no distinction between fine and useful arts. Even 
sculpture and architecture in which the Greeks have reached a unique 
and consummate achievement—these which have continuously awak- 
ened a nostalgia in neo-Greek aesthetes—refuse to become artistically 
selfconscious and betake themselves apart. The Platonic writings be- 
tray no regard for style in distinction from structure and design, no 
contemplative aloofness from the organic needs of mankind, no aware- 
ness of any practice which fails to countenance the soil and brawn and 
human need which bring it into being. Even the statuary of Plato’s 
people is socially commemorative, as its music is mimetically repre- 
sentative, born in organic human motions and commentative upon 
things socially esteemed. 

III. Plato recognizes no art which is merely for the sake of art, nor 
any art whose final end and explanation are found in the abstraction 
Beauty. Objects of the widest range from physical bodies to political 
institutions may, according to his argument, be ranked under the con- 
cept the fair (to kalon); but the fair functions within desire for the 
sake of life; and life which attains unto its possibilities is properly 
called good. The good, to which all things, including reality, knowledge, 
and human movement, are secondary, is not to be confined within a set 
of rules; but is, indeed, the final end of human striving, the condition 
reached on human nature’s functioning as it has in it to function, 
through its escape from the blind accepting of convention to the ade- 
quate development of its cognitive activities. 

IV. Plato furnishes no discussion in common of several practices 
which conceivably might be assembled together to constitute a sphere 
of art. In his writings, architecture and sculpture, for example, appear 
sporadically; while music, as we shall see, is discussed fully and inde- 
pendently. The references to sculpture are remote and unimportant: in 
order to be convincing when viewed from certain angles, a statue must 
have certain of its details exaggerated. In one well-known passage in 
the Philebus architecture is compared with music: the former is a 
relatively exact art or science because of the use it makes of measure ; 
the latter is relatively empirical, pursuing as it does a hit-and-miss 
method. But the common factor emphasized here, “measure”, applies to 
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all and sundry arts and sciences and adequate opinions ; and the passage 
consequently furnishes no common bond to be restricted specifically 
to works of art. 

V. Plato segregates no realm of art by means of something called 
technique. He admits that from one point of view it is possible to say 
that there is a technique of flute-playing, a technique of ruling, a tech- 
nique of organizing life. But these techniques are not of the same ilk; 
they differ as practised skill, political understanding, and moral wisdom 
differ. Technique he considers a dangerous word, one which has become 
a shibboleth in Athens. Everything is being described as a set of rules 
which may be learned from an itinerant professor. Those called 
Sophists undertake to teach the whole art of life in a few lessons! And 
rhymesters who have acquired poetic rhetoric set themselves up as 
instructors of the public in eternal things. 

The source of poetic creation is, of course, not rule, but “possession” ; 
metres and rhythms, which the experts talk about, are not so much 
moulds into which the poet forces words as instruments through which 
he makes representation. Rhythm is of the stuff of living behavior; it 
evokes organic response because it is the natural form of human move- 
ment. 

The creative poet is released, beyond convention, “mad’’. In order to 
compose, he must have something to say, and in order to have some- 
thing to say, he must in a perceptive possession of this be something. 
So far then from being a matter of mechanical technique, poetry is a 
communication formed in living perception, endowed with the quality 
of its begetter’s life. 

VI. Nor does one find in Plato any criterion of worth which might 
be restricted specifically to an artistic realm. The closest approach to 
anything like this appears in his discussion in the Laws of the pleasure 
of “the many” as the measure of the worth of the poetry which occa- 
sions it. Here he instances along with the pleasures of various sorts of 
poetry, the pleasures of eating and drinking, and finds no common 
denominator pleasure, only separate, particular pleasures, differently 
determined in character, respectively according to the particular ob- 
jects which occasion them, such as tragedy, comedy, epic. And he sees 
no possibility of a hedonistic yardstick by which a beholder might 
quantitatively compute these different pleasures—an observer from 
without can hardly say that a person who enjoys a comedy and dislikes 
tragedy has more or less of a kind of pleasure than one who enjoys a 
tragedy and dislikes comedy. Not that Plato is unwilling to recognize 
an alternative criterion by which the works of poets may be weighed; 
it never occurs to him, however, to restrict such a criterion to poetry. 
When he discovers it he applies it to all creations of all persons, from 
those who exercise their bodies to those who make laws; this measure 
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is the grade of perception made manifest in the sort of human activity 
under consideration. 

VII. It is in our author’s discussion of poetry and the dance that 
many writers find a distinctive aesthetic. His analysis here is mainly 
concerned with educational practices; and not unnaturally, since 
traditionally poetry has provided discipline and dogma for young and 
old, and both music and its educational counterpart gymnastic are, as 
Plato explains, derivatives from the choral dance. Thus the approach 
to Plato’s poetic criticism is to be made through mimetic presentation 
of significant things—for this is the function of the chorus. 

The mimetic imitation which is poetry is, Plato insists, spontaneous 
in human behavior; the mimesis which is educational practice is not 
the impressing of dogmas from without, but the elicitation of sig- 
nificant patterns native to quickened organic motions. Genuine poetry 
as “imitation” presents for response in gesture, musical mode, rhythm, 
something significant for human activity; rhyming sophistry provides 
its public with a vague shadow of true mimesis, faulty, confused, de- 
ceptive, worthless for human training. 

VIII. Plato’s poetic criticism falls readily into three divisions: 
choral mimesis, musical education, and the cognitive function of poetry. 

In the Phaedrus Plato represents the divine life as a choral proces- 
sion led by Zeus himself—the gods of the Greeks are dancers—Zeus, 
Apollo, Ares, Artemis, Dionysus; and in the Laws he tells us that 
the gods have taught men to join with them in the chorus. 

“The gods ... have given them the Muses and Apollo, the leader of 
the Muses, and Dionysus, to be companions in their revels, that they 
may improve their education by taking part in the festivals of the gods, 
and with their help. . . .1 The young of all creatures cannot be quiet in 
their bodies or in their voices ; they are always wanting to move and cry 
out ; some leaping and skipping, and overflowing with sportiveness and 
delight at something, others uttering all sorts of cries. But, whereas 
the animals have no perception of order or disorder in their move- 
ments, that is, of rhythm or harmony, as they are called, to us, 
the gods, who, as we say, have been appointed to be our companions 
in the dance, have given the pleasurable sense of harmony and rhythm; 
and so they stir us into life, and we follow them, joining hands together 
in dances and songs; and these they call choruses. . . . Shall we begin, 
then, with the acknowledgement that education is first given through 
Apollo and the Muses? ... And the uneducated is he who has not been 
trained in the chorus, and the educated is he who has been well 
trained ?” 

Plato cannot stress too greatly the organic nature of the dance; the 
chorus is for him not superinduced pattern, but human motion unset 
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in rhythm, gesture, mode. At the same time, he observes that the dance 
arises in a perception of order; human behavior, as distinct from animal 
motion, becomes musical through the agency of perception. The educa- 
tional function of the chorus is to induce a significant habituation, a 
type of order in the practising organism. ‘Musical modes are our 
laws”,? Plato affirms; and adds the corollary, “when modes of music 
change, the fundamental laws of the state always change with them” .’ 

IX. “The uneducated”, he argues, “is he who is not trained in the 
chorus, and the educated is he who has been well trained; ... if we 
. .. know what is good in song and dance then we truly know also who 
is educated and who is uneducated; but if not, then we certainly shall 
not know wherein lies the safeguard of education, and whether there 
is any or not.’’* 

So insistent is Plato upon education in the orders of rhythm, he 
would begin to elicit these responses from children even before their 
birth through the exercises of their mothers. The young once born are 
to be set in motion as if they were rocking at sea, and as early as 
possible are to be given a part in choral representation. For their 
further education the disciplines music and gymnastic are to be pro- 
vided, these being developments of the choral dance. “No animal at 
birth”, Plato explains, “is mature or perfect in intelligence; and in the 
intermediate period, in which he has not yet acquired his own proper 
sense, he rages and roars without rhyme or reason; and when he has 
once got on his legs he jumps about without rhyme or reason; and this 
... has already been said by us to be the origin of music and gymnastic. 
... And did we not say that the sense of harmony and rhythm sprang 
from this beginning among men, and that Apollo and the Muses and 
Dionysus were the gods whom we had to thank for them? ... The 
whole choral art is also in our view the whole of education; and of 
this art, rhythms and harmonies form the part which has to do with 
the voice. ... The movement of the body has rhythm in common with 
the movement of the voice, but gesture is peculiar to it, whereas song 
is simply the movement of the voice. . . . And the sound of the voice 
which reaches and educates the soul, we have ventured to term music. 
... And the movement of the body, when regarded as an amusement, 
we termed dancing; but when extended and pursued with a view to 
the excellence of the body, this scientific training may be called gym- 
nastic. ... Is not the origin of gymnastics, too, to be sought in the 
tendency to rapid motion which exists in all animals; man, as we 
were saying, having attained the sense of rhythm, created and invented 
dancing; and melody arousing and awakening rhythm, both united 
form the choral art? .. 

The human being is essentially in motion; its soul is its life—a dead 
soul is a contradiction in terms. Motion belongs both to beasts and to 
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men; the latter have perception of order in motion which the former 
lack. Musical education is perceptive response in habituated order; the 
response is immediate, because rhythmic motion is natural, spontaneous ; 
the response is significant, because choral dances are mimetic repre- 
sentations of a way of life. 

The choral dance contains verbal text, gesture, musical mode, and 
rhythm. All parts communicate their respective aspects of mimetic 
representation. When they fail to conform, one with the others, con- 
fusion follows. “The poets”, reflects Plato in one of his critical moods, 
“are artists very inferior in character to the Muses themselves, who 
would never fall into the monstrous error of assigning to the words of 
men the gestures and songs of women; nor after combining the melo- 
dies. with the gestures of freemen would they add on the rhythms of 
slaves and men of the baser sort; nor, beginning with the rhythms and 
gestures of freemen, would they assign to them a melody or words 
which are of an opposite character; nor would they mix up the voices 
and sounds of animals and of men and instruments, and every other 
sort of noise, as if they were all one. But human poets are fond of 
introducing this sort of inconsistent mixture.’’® 

X. Music is the first of two stages of education; the second is the 
logical training of reason. Through musical training the organism is 
habituated in desirable motions, whose fuller meaning is not always 
apprehended by it at this stage of its experience. In logical activity it 
attains unto its stature; the human being by reason comes to under- 
stand himself and his world. Musical practices are, consequently, to be 
directed by those wiser in the ways of life than are the young; and the 
child well trained from the beginning will “blame and hate the bad, 
now in the days of his youth, even before he is able to know the reason 
why; and when reason comes he will recognize and salute the friend 
with whom his education has made him long familiar.”’? 

Yet while the human activities contained in music by no means 
constitute the highest grade of cognitive experience, as perceptions, 
they are nevertheless, if we are to heed Plato, representative of a grade 
of reality: for does he not declare that musical training, a perceptual 
activity, is indispensable to the education of perceptive human beings ? 
Moreover, he recognizes that music has furnished discipline and 
dogmas to his people. The educational systems of both his Republic—a 
dialogae of his “middle period”—and the Laws—his latest work—are 
built upon it. And in this last dialogue he provides, after long argu- 
mentation, nothing less than a cognitive principle according to which 
various poetic pieces may be adjudged. In Book X of the Republic 
his return to a critical discussion of popular poets—he has already 
devoted Books II and III to ‘poetic teaching—is consequent upon his 
portrayal of human experience as varying grades of perception with 
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corresponding grades of reality. And his notorious condemnation on 
this occasion of sophistic poets as persons who provide sham repre- 
sentations far removed from reality, instead of true educational 
mimeses, follows as a consequence from certain of his epistemological 
and metaphysical doctrines. We say epistemological and metaphysical 
doctrines, because in Platonic analysis these two can never be quite 
sundered. The act of knowledge in the subject is inseparable from the 
object of knowledge perceived by him. Color, for example, Plato 
instances, is neither in the subject, nor in the object; it is the cor- 
relative functioning of the organ of sight and the visible. Similarly 
intelligence is the correlative functioning of intellect and intelligible. 
Educational practice is not the adding of human faculties to the 
subject, nor the passive reception of objects by the subject, but the 
elicitation of capacities already in the organism through the presenta- 
tion of objects appropriate to the subject’s capacity for response. 
Throughout experience “like knows like”. 

Poetry, whether as representative of reality or as indicative of a 
condition of the practising subject, becomes, then, like other things in 
experience, a matter of relative perceptual adequacy. Indeed the same 
may be said of all matters discussed critically by Plato: the escape 
from the confusions of convention, the pursuit of satisfying pleasures, 
the achievement of adequate activity—such things are altogether 
relative to the activity of human perceptions. 

The fitness of a man to judge of pleasure, of political constitution, 
of poetic instruction, is determined, if we may trust Plato, by one 
thing only, his degree of understanding of liie. So far as poetry is 
concerned, the educator judges this according to the grade of mimetic 
content which it presents to his perceptions. Technical questions may be 
left to the technical expert; in any case, they fail to touch the 
psychological and pedagogical problems of education. The same may 
be said of questions concerning poetic “possession”. Poetic com- 
munication may be the best token of poetic possession; however, the 
educational critic is concerned not with the poet’s madness, but with 
his poetic message. 

Poetry for the educator is essentially mimetic representation; the 
response which it evokes is a perceptual act. Poetry is seeing; as such 
it is the perception of objects. Poetry is possession; its issue for per- 
ceptive agents is intelligible pieces. Poetry is communication about life 
and the world; the judge of this, Plato concludes, is necessarily the 
cognitive agent of quickened perceptions—the wise man.® 
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ON ‘THIS IS WHITE’ 


e Yowws is a certain class of propositions, describing sense-contents, 

of which ‘This is white’ is an instance, which some philosophers | 
have thought to be indubitable. In his recent book, Mr. Ayer is con- ; 
cerned to argue that they are not indubitable. With the details of his 
argument I do not expect to deal in these few paragraphs. I am inter- 
ested, however, in showing that Ayer cannot consistently maintain that 
they are not indubitable, and in provoking some further discussion of 
the epistemological and logical character of the proposition: There are 
sense-contents. 

The importance of such a proposition to the empiricist’s account is 
obvious. The theory of language, the theory of verification, the dis- 
tinction between tautologies and experiential propositions, these 
primary conceptions involve the idea of sense-contents. What I intend 
to show, however, is that Ayer, and all who hold views similar to his, 
must not only believe or assert that there are sense-contents but hold 
that it is indubitable that there are. That a proposition is indubitable 
may be understood through the contrast between tautologies and 
empirical propositions. We must distinguish here between the epistemic 
attitude with respect to each kind of proposition, and the analysis of 
the proposition itself. The distinction between tautology and empirical 
propositions is one of analysis, originally; but, owing to certain views 
of the epistemological attitudes involved, the ideas may have been 
, confused. Tautologies are purely formal propositions, and concerning 
these it is said that there is no doubt. They are all true. An empirical 
proposition, on the other hand, is one involving in its final analysis 
some kind of reference to sense-contents. These may be false. Now the 
proposition, ‘There are sense-contents’, is not a tautology; and, if we 
accept the formulae just stated, it follows, of course, that it may be 
false. But the assumed parallel between the type of proposition and the 
epistemic attitude may be mistaken, as has been made plain already by 
the contention of some philosophers. I intend to show not that ‘There 
are sense-contents’ is indubitable, but that from what Ayer holds to be 
indubitable it follows that this proposition is indubitable. Here then 
we shall have a clear instance of an empirical proposition, towards 
which, on Ayer’s views, the epistemic attitude is the same as that 
towards tautologies. 

Ayer holds that 2 + 2 = 4 is indubitable. It is one of those forms in 
which we have resolved to cast the ordering of our experience. But 
furthermore 2 + 2 = 4 is either a sentence or a proposition, and in the 
latter case the token 2 + 2 = 4 is one of a class of sentences having the 
same significance. To be a sentence, however, or a ‘member’ of a 
proposition, is to be sense-contents. Accordingly it follows from 
‘2 + 2 =4 is indubitable’ that there is 2 + 2 = 4, and from this it 
follows that there are sense-contents. What follows from what is 
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indubitable is itself indubitable. Accordingly that there are sense- 
contents is indubitable. This is a very simple argument, and the point 
rests upon the identification of sentences with propositions. The con- 
clusion is avoidable only if the distinction between sentences and 
propositions be preserved. No Positivist can assert that any tautology 
is indubitable, without allowing that ‘There are sense-contents’ is also 
indubitable. 

We are ready now to return to that class of propositions, describing 
sense-contents, of which ‘This is white’ is an instance. What is the 
analysis of ‘There are sense-contents’? It seems to me that there are 
just two possibilities. ‘There are sense-contents’ may be taken to mean: 
Some purely ostensive propositions are true. But we need not concern 
ourselves with this, since Ayer has denied that such propositions are 
even possible. The more plausible account is this: “There are sense- 
contents’ means: Some propositions of the form: This is white, This is 
sour, This is round, ete. are true. Sense-contents are identified by the 
possession of certain sense-qualities, and we mean by the proposition 
‘There are sense-contents’ simply that there are entities possessing 
sense-qualities. If we accept this analysis, and it was already shown 
that ‘There are sense-contents’ is indubitable, then it is further in- 
dubitable that some propositions of the form ‘This is white’ are also 
indubitable. 

This is not, however, sufficient to show that ‘This is white’ in any 
specific case is indubitable. It might be thought that one could know 
that some propositions of that kind are indubitable, without knowing 
just which they are. What we want to show is that any meaningful 
proposition of that type is indubitable. One might urge that one cannot 
know that any general proposition such as ‘There are sense-contents’ 
is true, unless one knew that certain singular propositions of the form 
‘This is white’ were true, and this is implied in the analysis of “There 
are sense-contents’ already suggested. But there is, I think, a more 
conclusive approach to this matter. It is this: If any proposition is in- 
dubitable, it is a tautology, or an empirical proposition, the intrinsic 
logical character of which renders it indubitable. I mean this: If any 
proposition ascribing some quality to a sense-content is indubitable, 
then any proposition of that kind is indubitable. This is because there 
is nothing beyond the datum supplied within the proposition itself 
available to determine the truth of the proposition; and since it is 
sufficient in one case, and since the same kind of datum is available in 
any other, it must everywhere be sufficient. Accordingly if there are 
some propositions of the form ‘This is white’ which are indubitable, all 
propositions of that form are so. 

An interesting logical point follows from this conclusion. If ‘This is 
white’ is indubitable, then, I take it, the proposition ‘This is white’ has 
no contradictory, and ‘This is not white’ is not the expression of any 
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proposition at all. It is nonsense. And it is, I think, the kind of non- 
sense which a contradictory proposition is. For ‘This is not white’ is 
analysable in this way: This is not white > This is white, and this is 
not white. ~p > p. ~p., where ~p always involves p again. ~p > p. 
‘This is white’ shares with tautologies the character of exhausting all 
the possibilities. Since tautologies are defined as purely formal ex- 
pressions or propositions, it is clearly best to refer to the class of 
propositions here considered as analytic-empirical. 

It seems to me that Positivists are committed by antecedent theories 
to the view that ‘There are sense-contents’ is indubitable. But it 
is clearly in contradiction with the view that only tautologies are 
indubitable and all empirical propositions are dubitable. One or the 
other of these contentions must give way. Whether these propositions, 
the analytic empirical, the protocol statements, are serviceable as ulti- 
mate termini of verification is a question which I have not introduced. 
In any case it would not follow, from the view that they are not service- 
able in this way, that they are not indubitable. It is the view of proposi- 
tions which Positivists accept that involves that they are indubitable. 


O. K. BouwsMa 
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Descartes und die Philosophie. Von Kart Jaspers. Berlin und Leipzig, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1937. Pp. 104. 

Descartes und der Franzésische Geist. Von Huco Friepricu. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1937. Pp. 80. 

Anti-Cartesianismus: Deutsche Philosophie im Wéiderstand. Von 
Franz Boum. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1938. Pp. vii, 288. 


These three books are more valuable for the light they throw on the 
mind of present Germany than the aid they give to us in the under- 
standing of Descartes. Each of them finds itself in antithesis to French 
thought; although Jaspers is appreciative of Descartes’ contribution, 
Friedrich and Bohm are not. 

Jaspers is one of the really important figures of present German 
thought, and continues the tradition that was strong even before the 
advent of the present government. As a follower of Kierkegaard he 
believes that there is a reality that lies deeper than the structure of 
reason; however, he does not completely deny the significance of the 
rational element. It is the irrational factor at the very core of man’s 
being that makes him transcend the purely mechanical. The great task 
of philosophy is the investigation of man’s creative power. This task 
is called by Jaspers “the elucidation of Existenz,” the elucidation of 
true creativity as something that stands in opposition to mere thinking 
consciousness. 

Jaspers agrees with Descartes that the reality of the self is some- 
thing we cannot doubt, but he disagrees with Descartes’ theory of the 
self as cognitive consciousness. It is the very cogito, ergo sum with 
which Jaspers disagrees. The self is not merely an organization of 
thoughts. This leaves us locked within solipsism. However, he agrees 
that the recognition of the true self is important, for its existence is 
bound up within the reality with which it is in communion. Descartes’ 
error is his rationalism. To quote Jaspers, “Descartes is perhaps the 
most conspicuous example of the error of laboring to discover per- 
suasive certainty and thereby losing it because he sought it merely in 
pure thought” (28). 

Jaspers’ book deserves careful attention. Although his position is not 
one primarily sympathetic with the aims of Descartes, yet his particular 
orientation helps us to appreciate some of the difficulties in Cartesian 
rationalism. 

Hugo Friedrich, as Professor of French Literature in Freiburg, 
approaches Descartes primarily from the standpoint of his influence 
on French culture and poetry. He believes that it is in the sphere of 
method that Descartes’ influence has been most powerful in shaping 
the mentality of the French people. Descartes’ conception of clarity has 
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influenced the whole realm of French language and literature. This 
clarity is found in the impersonal form and universality of expression. 
It has molded French culture and has given it a characteristic that 
sharply separates it from the German racial mind, with its desire for a 
national rather than an international cultural ideal. 

Franz Bohm’s Anti-Cartesianismus is even more aggressively op- 
posed to Descartes. He is a follower of the older Nazi, Ernst Krieck, 
an intellectual who was imprisoned by the German Republic for his 
political activities. Bohm believes that all rationality is the tyranny of 
history. The realm to which the German should look is not the realm 
of the past, with its claims to universal rationality, but of the future; 
it is the future that will create its own past and will make the present. 
Hence Descartes is the symbol of national philosophical bondage. 

When we are free from the dominion of the past, says Bohm, we 
recognize that we are not bound by reason or laws of reality, but that 
the creative reality of the national spirit has a reality above and 
beyond all rational considerations. But it is not reality as found in the 
individual to which we appeal. Here we see Béhm’s break with the 
individualism of Jaspers. It is only in the solidarity of national con- 
sciousness that truth is to be found, and it is in the German spirit that 
it finds its exalted expression. The national life finds its expression in 
the leader; otherwise, it would be dark, chaotic, and without guidance, 
a “leaderless” philosophy. It also reveals itself in a new dynamic that 
defies all system and expresses itself in a new mythology, a mythology 
which exalts the inner mythical force of modern German life. 

Bohm is really an apocalyptist—one who dreams of the future 
unhandicapped by any scientific analysis or result. He dreams the 
dreams of a nation yearning for power and glory; they are visions 
which may not be criticised by any rational consideration ; they stand in 
their own right as an immediate experience and revelation of the truly 
Germanic hope. 


Joun S. MARSHALL 
ALBION COLLEGE 


Plato’s Cosmology. The Timaeus of Plato translated with a running 
commentary. By Francis MAcDONALD Cornrorp. The International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. Pp. viii, 376. 

This book is constructed on the same admirable plan as Professor 
Cornford’s earlier Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. It contains a transla- 
tion of the Timaeus interspersed with a commentary discussing each 
problem of interpretation as it arises. Professor Cornford’s mastery of 
details never interferes with freshness and clarity of exposition, and 
the whole is a masterly and impressive presentation of a part of Plato’s 
philosophy too often taken lightly today, even by Plato’s admirers. 
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For the Timaeus does express Plato’s own views, Professor Corn- 
ford maintains, and not, as Professor Taylor has recently argued, the 
views of an imaginary contemporary of Socrates. The arguments 
against this new “Taylorian heresy” which Professor Cornford un- 
leashes in his Preface (viii-xi) are, though strong, not so convincing 
as the positive evidence his own book gives of the agreement between 
the general outlines of the cosmology of the Timaeus and the Platonism 
of the other dialogues. At the same time Professor Cornford does not 
maintain that all the details of this cosmology come from Plato him- 
self. Plato was indebted on many points to predecessors and con- 
temporaries. His construction of the primary bodies is probably a 
deliberate correction of Democritus’ atomism (210); his account of 
the world’s body shows marked Eleatic and Empedoclean traits (57) ; 
his astronomy is an adaptation of Eudoxus’ system of spheres (92) ; 
his mathematics (though Professor Cornford does not say so) pro- 
bably rests upon the labors of Theodorus of Cyrene and Theaetetus; 
and Plato himself considers the whole account of the visible world 
to be a “myth”. Perhaps when these qualifications are kept in mind the 
difference between Cornford’s and Taylor’s views on this point will 
turn out to be much less than it would seem from the vigor of Pro- 
fessor Cornford’s initial dissent. 

The purpose of the Timaeus, as Professor Cornford sees it, is to 
lay bare the principles of reason, or intelligible order, in the cosmos, 
in their relation to “what comes about of Necessity” (32). The author 
urges emphatically that we are not to ascribe to Plato either the belief 
in an omnipotent creator, or the notion of natural law as a closed 
system of causes and effects. Both notions are foreign to the minds 
of ancient Greece (36 ff.; cf. 169 f.). Special praise should be given to 
Professor Cornford for his solution of the classic difficulty regarding 
the motion of the earth (120-131), where the astronomical problem 
is complicated by an uncertainty in the text; for his explanation of 
the existence of several varieties of each of the primary bodies (239) ; 
for his enlightening discussion of the genesis of the visible world 
(24 ff.) ; and, more generally, for the restraint shown in not giving 
answers to questions upon which Plato himself withheld his views. 
In a striking Epilogue he points out the analogy between this philo- 
sophical myth and the reconciliation of Zeus and Destiny in the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus (361 ff.) ; and he might also have observed 
that the Platonic conception of reason governing the world “by per- 
suasion” reflects the ideals of the Greek polis. 

Professor Cornford has made Plato’s cosmology not only intelligible, 
but also, in a measure, convincing—which is a considerable achieve- 
ment. 

GLENN R. Morrow 


University oF ILLINOIS 
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A History of Chinese Philosophy. The Period of the Philosophers from 
the Beginning to 100 B.c. By Func Yu-Lan. Translated by Derk 
Bopve. Peiping, Henri Vetch, 1937. Pp. xx, 456; 28. 


This book is the first full-length history of Chinese thought in 
English and the first in any occidental language to take into account 
the important critical work recently done in China. It is thus highly 
important for the understanding of the Chinese mind and is the first 
work of its kind that can safely be put into the hands of a person who 
does not read Chinese. 

Ancient Chinese literature constitutes almost as complicated a criti- 
cal problem as the Bible, so that it is as unsafe to adopt the traditional 
dating of an ancient Chinese book as it is to accept the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. In the last few decades the Chinese have 
actively discussed these critical problems and have reached important 
conclusions, which are assumed in this book. For instance, Lao-tzu, 
instead of being a mysterious contemporary of Confucius in the sixth 
century, B.c., becomes a historical person, Li Erh, who lived in the 
fourth century, B.c. The Lieh-tzu, instead of being dated in the third 
century, B.c., becomes a work of the third or fourth century a.p., and 
Yang Chu’s “garden of pleasure” is found to have been written six 
centuries later than the historical Yang Chu. These and other critical 
conclusions make Chinese thought a logical development in which the 
concepts of its various thinkers arise in response to each other and it 
becomes possible to realize the very lively interchange of ideas and 
the brilliant thinking that occurred in ancient China. Chinese thought 
is shown to have been far from static, harking back to ancient ideas, 
and is seen to have been a continual progress. 

The author received the doctorate at Columbia University and has 
been professor of philosophy at the National Ts’ing-hua University. 
He is perhaps the outstanding philosopher in China today, and is 
favorably known in his country both for his history of philosophy and 
for his own original philosophical synthesis. This book was evidently 
written as a text-book for his students, and contains many long ex- 
cerpts from the origina! sources, so that it is both a source-book and a 
history. One consequence is that matters of historical criticism are 
stated rather than argued. We should like to be told more about them. 
The translation is done with care and can usually be trusted. The 
translator has added a useful bibliography and an elaborate index, 
together with a map of ancient China. _ 

As a historian of philosophy, Professor Fung has done so well in 
a poorly charted field that it seems invidious to criticize him. Yet it 
should be said that he shows more erudition than insight. He has well 
presented the complex features of Chinese thought, but has sometimes 
failed to interpret them. He does not make nearly enough of Lao-tzu’s 
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revolutionary category of non-existence as a positive characteristic of 
the universe, which is hardly paralleled in occidental thought. He does 
not see that the logical realist, Kung-sun Lung, uses this category as 
the locus of universals, equating it with the occidental concept of 
subsistence. Hence the translation of Kung-sun Lung’s “Discourse on 
Chih and Things” (209 f.) goes quite wrong. He has utterly failed 
to see the point of Hsiin-tzu’s doctrine that human nature is originally 
evil, namely, that Confucianism is an authoritarianism and needs an 
Augustinian doctrine for its foundation. There are other minor matters, 
such as Dr. Bodde’s failure to translate the paragraph in the Chinese 
edition concerning space (252) On the whole, however, this book is 
far superior to any previous occidental work and is indispensable to 
anyone who would understand Chinese philosophy. It is to be hoped 
that the second volume will appear soon. 


Homer H. Duss 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of the Individual. University of California Publications 
in Philosophy, Volume 20. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1937. Pp. vi, 206. 

The broad scope of this series of lectures delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Union at Berkeley in 1936 is best indicated in Professor 
Adams’ own words: “The preceding papers have shown that the 
problem of individuality marks the confluence of momentous conflicts 
of social theory and practice in the contemporary human scene and of 
issues tinged with wide generality and speculative sweep in logic, 
epistemology, aesthetics and metaphysics” (413). The breadth of scope 
will become evident if the reviewer merely states the diverse formula- 
tions of the problem presented by the eight philosophers of Berkeley, 
without considering all of the rich details of their analyses. For to 
make an adequate criticism of the papers would mean to make the 
pretentious claim of having worked out more satisfactorily than these 
eight good minds nearly the whole gamut of philosophical issues. The 
reviewer, of course, makes no suchclaims. 

“Does anything which anybody is capable of separating or dis- 
tinguishing exist in rerum natura as a separate and distinct entity?” 
(12) Professor Loewenberg formulates the question in this “material 
mode” and almost deliberately flings it in the face of the positivists 
who have dismissed such questions as meaningless. Yet in the end his 
own “dialectical” analysis, beginning with the empirical data of “un- 
kempt common-sense”, terminates in a statement that is close to the 
position of any logical positivist: “Logical judgments of individuality 
assumed to have objective reference involve irremediable anomalies” 
(26). Kant pointed out some of these anomalies in his Second An- 
tinomy concerning indivisibles whose existence can be affirmed and 
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also denied. The positivistic repudiation of ontology or the material 
mode of speech also derives historically from Kant but goes further 
than Professor Loewenberg by considering the ontological status of 
the individual as meaningless rather than problematic. When analysis 
of a hypothesis like the existence of individuals leads to contradictions, 
we may either dismiss the problem altogether as the positivists do, or 
regard ourselves philosophically bound to face the problem of formu- 
lating in a more adequate hypothesis the meaning of individuality 
funded in the vagueness of common-sense. Professor Loewenberg and 
his colleagues take the latter alternative. Yet a good many of his 
points, if put in the formal mode of speech, would obtain agreement 
from positivists. 

Professor Lenzen shows how the concept of physical individuality 
and its characteristics in classical physics (absolute independence, 
self-sufficiency, and permanence) have been modified by recent field- 
theory and quanta-physics. The question as to whether ultimate indi- 
viduals are “truly real or convenient fictions” is answered in terms of 
a hypothetico-deductive view of physics, for which “whether the physi- 
cal world is assumed to be truly real or a fiction is of no significance” 
(51). The reviewer does not see why “there remains the dualism be- 
tween hidden reality and phenomenal experience” (ibid.). 

Does the meaning of the physical individual exhaust the meaning of 
all individuality? Professor Lenzen does not raise this question at all, 
but the essays following his furnish implicitly an impressive negative 
answer. Professor Dennes shows that all logical types or classes have 
a genuine individuality or uniqueness in discourse. Nature is absolutely 
indifferent to our preferences or prejudices when we regard certain 
types as “more real” than others. But there is a human or moral basis 
for preferences which derives from historical and psychological 
sources rather than from some metaphysical quest for man’s “real 
individuality” (76). The author then voices his own preference for 
Dewey’s program of experimental intelligence and liberalism which is 
opposed to the submergence of the individual in propaganda and 
official orthodoxies. Experimental intelligence is the common basis of 
both the natural and social sciences. 

Definitely distinguishable but not separable from the physical in- 
dividual is the individuality of a work of art in Professor Pepper’s 
paper. Art and the aesthetic experience offer a fresh approach to 
metaphysical problems. In a concrete analysis of Titian’s “Assumption 
of the Virgin”, Professor Pepper shows what specific factors contribute 
to its individuality (e.g., the organization of conflicts) and also points 
out the imaginative cultural construct that “thickens” the individuality 
of the work with relevant meaning. Since, on Professor Pepper’s con- 
textual theory, we are ourselves inseparable living foci of converging 
objective relations and qualities, “we may well learn more of the 
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nature of our own personalities by studying the individualities of 
works of art than in any other way” (97). What is not clear to the 
reviewer is how the “opposition of relation and quality and a tendency 
for any emphasis on one to drain off the other” (89) can be reconciled 
with the claim on the very next page (90): “Quality is actually in- 
creased by analysis when analysis is controlled for that purpose.” 

Can an individual—perhaps, the elusive liberal—be an impartial 
critic in social ethics? Is such a liberal critic relevant and effective in 
our social life? These are the timely questions posed by Professor 
Strong. His affirmative answers rest on a spirited and able defense 
of the democratic ideal of “toleration for a plurality of variant groups” 
(125). Fascism and communism are rejected as forms of “domination 
and division antithetical to mediation as the working rule of de- 
mocracy”. That democratic individuality is still an ideal remotely re- 
moved from the lives of so many men is the realistic note in the minor 
key with which Prof. Strong concludes his philosophical paean to 
democracy. Two critical studies of Plato’s and Hume’s views on in- 
dividuality are presented by Professors Mackay and Marhenke re- 
spectively. The former would bring Plato closer to Aristotle than the 
traditional view. “We may conclude, then”, Prof. Mackay says, “that 
far from denying the substantial existence of particular individuals, 
Plato takes them to be the ultimate basis of his dialectic” (152). This 
striking thesis, well defended by an intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek texts, has a close resemblance to Cassirer’s viewpoint. 

Professor Marhenke criticizes Hume’s theory of identity for “ig- 
noring the distinction between objects and their states, or, more gen- 
erally, between objects and events” (174). He points in detail to in- 
consistencies in Hume’s phenomenalism especially when it claims to 
base itself on common-sense. The result is an injunction to the Humean 
skeptic to “maintain an unbroken silence” (180) or accept the more 
common-sense realism of external objects independent of perception. 

What degrees of relevancy do diverse contexts have for different 
individuals and their propensities? On the basis of a postulate of con- 
tinuity between natural objects, rhythms, interests and their eventua- 
tion in patterns, recurrences, social structures, Professor Adams steers 
his ship of rationalistic idealism between the rocky shores of nominal- 
ism and traditional Platonism. He takes issue with Professor Pepper’s 
contextualism for slighting those elements of form which are relatively 
indifferent to context. Indifference to context varies in degree as we 
go from the abstract to the concrete universal. The old paradox in this 
idealism remains, however, despite Professor Adams’ valiant efforts; 
namely, how to reconcile the concreteness of those individuals to whom 
context is most relevant with their remoteness to analysis? Professor 
Adams discerns the difficulty but merely labels it “the tension, the 
dialectic, the mutually repellent and interpenetrating phases of the 
individual’s efforts to know and to be himself” (206). 
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The whole volume is to be commended for preserving two dis- 
appearing traditions: disinterested philosophy and interested liberalism. 


Puitip PAuL WIENER 
CoLLEGE oF THE City oF New York 


Les états du texte de Plotin. Par Paut Henry. Museum Lessianum, 
section philosophique, No. 20. Etudes Plotiniennes, I. Bruxelles, 
lédition universelle, 1937. Pp. xxx, 428. (Paris, Desclée de Brouwer 
et Cie.) 

There can be few ancient texts that confront an editor with as many 
problems as the Enneads of Plotinus. Like many another advanced 
philosophical treatise, this work would present numerous difficulties of 
interpretation, even if the surviving text were of unusual excellence. 
Instead, the extant manuscripts are late and faulty, a circumstance 
that has encouraged editors from the fifteenth century to the present 
to indulge in an orgy of that kind of interpretation to which a witty 
German once gave the name, Verschlitambesserung. Again, Plotinus 
himself did not publish any writings till he was fifty and even then did 
so only for a small and select group of disciples. Several of these 
after the master’s death charged themselves with editing his treatises. 
The most complete and most authoritative was Porphyry’s, but Father 
Henry in a previous monograph (cf. Philosophical Review, XLV, 
631-2) has shown that fragments of an earlier recension by Eustochius 
are preserved in Eusebius. 

The present book is the first of two special studies preparatory to the 
publication of a critical edition of Plotinus. After an introduction in 
which Father Henry explains his aims and editorial method, all the evi- 
dence for the titles of the fifty-four topics that make up the six books 
of Enneads is assembled. There is considerable variation in these titles, 
which has hitherto been ignored, though it raises some interesting ques- 
tions. For example, though the title of Enn. I, 9, Concerning reasonable 
suicide (mept eddAdyou is thoroughly well attested as 
Plotinian, the word, reasonable (ed6you), has been deleted by an 
ancient editor and so has disappeared from the heading of the treatise 
in the extant manuscripts. In the chapters that follow the editor has 
set out in full the evidence presented by various authors, from 
Porphyry down to later Byzantine writers, like Suidas and Nicephorus 
Gregoras. In general the text of the Enneads and of the quoting au- 
thor have been printed in parallel columns, with an apparatus criticus 
and an explanatory commentary by Father Henry at the foot of each 
page. Thus he is able to demonstrate convincingly and not without 
humor the vagaries, indeed the iniquities, of most earlier editors. On 
the other hand, he makes it abundantly clear that F. Creuzer’s edition 
and commentary published in 1835 are not merely much superior to 
others, but have been “shamelessly pillaged” by his successors. The 
concluding chapters of the book contain the scholia found in extant 
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manuscripts of Plotinus and never hitherto completely published, and 
also a selection of short marginal glosses intended to guide the 
medieval reader. The scholia are for the most part disappointingly 
scrappy. 

The text of the passages quoted from the Enneads is based on 
Father Henry’s own collations of fourteen manuscripts. These and 
the printed editions are but briefly described (30-36), since the second 
part of Etudes Plotiniennes will be devoted to a detailed examination 
of some fifty extant codices. Unfortunately the printed editions of 
the more important indirect witnesses to Plotinus’ text are often as 
faulty as that of the Enneads. Consequently Father Henry, in order 
to establish as far as possible the archetypal text of his authors, has 
collated many of the manuscripts himself. This is the case notably 
with the extracts from Porphyry, Eusebius, Cyril, and Theodoret. Of 
great interest, too, is the discussion of passages in Basil the Great 
and the demonstration, more detailed than Creuzer’s, that the Church 
Father quoted from and was considerably influenced by Plotinus, 
though, as was to be expected, he nowhere hints at this. Father Henry 
also disposes once and for all of Garnier’s arguments and establishes 
the genuineness of Basil’s De spiritu. 

Enough has been said to show that Father Henry’s latest book is 
the fruit of prodigious labour involving text-critical studies over a 
wide field. In his own comments, moreover, he displays not only im- 
mense erudition, but the same penetrating critical acumen, coupled 
with a sanely conservative approach to the manuscript tradition, that 
he has shown in his earlier work. The book, in short, is a model which 
any prospective editor of an ancient text would do well to study 
intimately. 

M. L. W. LAIsTNER 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Proust and Santayana. The Aesthetic Way of Life. By VAN METER 
Ames. Chicago, Willett, Clark, and Company, 1937. Pp. x, 176. 
Santayana describes aesthetic insight as a luminous contemplation 

of any form or essence isolated in the attention of a detached observer. 

Proust limits his perception of essence to that which can be captured 

in recall of the past. Lying beyond the reach of practical concerns, 

the past has “psychic distance” and is an ideal field for pure con- 
templation (10, 41). For Professor Ames, as for Proust, Santayana, 
and Schopenhauer, the enjoyment of beauty is a release from the 
vanity of human wishes and thus the one thing that can give to our 
existence an intrinsic value. Without such enjoyment, life is not worth 
the living. Indeed, Professor Ames is enough of a pessimist to ponder 
the wisdom of voluntary rejection of parentage. He feels sympathy 
with those who “conscientiously object to continuing an existence 
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whose highest value is sheer allegiance” (135). Like Walter Pater, 
he is repelled by sheer Stoicism. 

But in these essays Professor Ames is not eager to distinguish very 
sharply between every-day experience, moral judgment, and the hard 
gem-like flame of detached contemplation. “One cannot say that in- 
herent beauty alone is formal and set it over against adherent (senti- 
mental) beauty. .. . No experience is more purely formal than that 
of going back to visit an old friend, being delighted to find him the 
same and being surprised by variations . . .” (166-167). Apparently 
for the true aesthete the enjoyment of form in even the most personal 
relations is not necessarily a matter of tranquil recollection. Aesthetic 
surface may always be appreciated and the attitude of the artist always 
maintained, no matter what the object or the conditions. Thus we 
may ask: for one who follows the aesthetic way of life, how does the 
experience of meeting an old enemy differ essentially from that of 
meeting an old friend? For the aesthete are they not both simply— 
interesting? Surely Professor Ames does not intend anything so 
Cyrenaic as this. His essay “Apology for Aesthetes” makes that clear 
enough. But his philosophy is incomplete without some more definite 
theory of moral value and an account of how its apprehension differs 
from that of aesthetic. Professor Ames’ valuable and challenging 
treatment of the aesthetic perception of form might be much improved 
by such a discussion. 

The second essay contains excerpts from Santayana’s conversation. 
“It’s no trouble for me to think, because I think of only what occurs 
to me. If I had a problem to solve, that would be terrible!” 


Newton P. STALLKNECHT 
Bowpoin COLLEGE 


Uber das System der Wirklichkeitsbegriffe. Von Erno Katra. Acta 
Philosophica Fennica, II. Helsinki, Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 1936. 
Pp. 102. 


The subtitle of this book indicates that it is an essay in logical 
empiricism, the fundamental principle of which is understood by the 
author as follows: neither “clearness and distinctness”, nor “synthetic 
judgments a priori’, nor “intuition”, nor perception of “essences” 
can determine the truth or falsity of a proposition about “reality”. 
In so far as the truth or falsehood of such a proposition is decidable 
at all, it is decidable only by means of perceptual and other experi- 
ential judgments (9). Galileo is credited with being the first logical 
empiricist (80). 

Throughout the book the author is at pains to distinguish between 
the data of sensation and conventional but unconscious interpretations 
we make of these data. That there is a difference between what we 
see with our eyes and what we see through our eyes was well known 
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to Plato (cf. his Theaetetus). But Kaila shows how many philosophic 
pseudo-problems have their source in the neglect of this distinction. 
Concepts such as “space”, “time”, “reality”, owe part of their am- 
biguity to the fact that sometimes they are meant phenomenologically 
and other times physically. For example, the author defines such 
physical concepts as “direction” and “place” (of a physical object) 
by constructing them out of the elementary data of spatial experience; 
he then proceeds to show the relevance of these conceptual determina- 
tions to the debate concerning the “reality” of the external world. 

Berkeley said: “The objects of sense exist only when they are per- 
ceived; the trees therefore, are in the garden, or the chairs in the 
parlour, no longer than while there is somebody by to perceive them. 
Upon shutting my eyes all the furniture in the room is reduced to 
nothing, and barely upon opening them it is again created” (Prin- 
ciples, 45). Tolstoi relates that having read Berkeley in his youth, 
he was convinced that “things exist only as long as they are perceived” 
and as a result he used to twirl himself around very rapidly to see if 
he could perceive the nothingness that was present behind his back. 
Certain realists used to “refute” Berkeley by arguing that a dicta- 
phone, a camera, or some other recording apparatus could be used to 
falsify his doctrines. Kaila points out that what both Berkeley and 
these realistic critics fail to realize is that physical space is only the 
arrangement of phenomena and that it is contradictory on the one 
hand to presuppose space and on the other to regard phenomena as 
non-existent. Only in space can we “twirl ourselves around”, or “open 
our eyes”; only in space can we place a recording apparatus, etc. (95). 

Although the author does not present an adequate discussion or 
even statement of the doctrines of logical empiricism, it is clear that 
this was not his intention. He has succeeded, by using the doctrines 
as guiding principles of his investigation, in demonstrating the essential 
characteristics differentiating logical empiricism from phenomenology 
and metaphysics. 


DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 
CoLLeGcE OF THE City oF NEw YorkK 


La logique et Vempirisme intégral. Par Jutren Pacorte. Paris, 

Herman et Cie, 1935. Pp. 58. 

The main premise on which this examination of the relation between 
the formal and the real rests is the radical heterogeneity between 
formal systems and the reality to which they are applied. A simple 
identification or simple correlation between the two realms being im- 
possible, the author undertakes an examination of such connection 
as is possible under the limitation. The logical systems of tradition 
and the Boolean algebra are equally inadequate for accomplishing the 
task. Pacotte regards the reality as qualitative, and its prototype is 
taken to be the immediate data of consciousness as such. It is the 
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qualitative continuity of space and time as perceived. His discussion 
of this realm agrees, in the main, with Bergson’s views. In particular, 
he is convinced that “the qualitative continuity is irreducible to a 
multiplicity of homogeneous elements” (23). Hence, between the 
arithmetical continuum and the qualitative continuum, there is no 
direct correspondence. In general, M. Pacotte objects to any “‘concep- 
tion which construes reality as the pure and simple objectification of 
the elements of a formal system” (25). On the other hand, the real 
is not limited to the sensible, although its prototype is the qualitative 
continuous totality of the data of consciousness. 

It is not surprising, then, to find the problem of induction considered 
as the general question whether a formal scheme is applicable to the 
concrete reality. Science attempts to grasp the real in a formal frame- 
work, but it does not assume that the real is an objectification of the 
formal. Hence the imperfection of the correspondence between the 
formal system and the concrete reality is a matter of principle. Yet, 
though the logic of classes be wholly inadequate in the representation 
of natural processes and the arithmetical continuum be different in 
principle from the qualitative continuum, the latter formal device 
is far more adaptable to an approximately correct representation than 
any of its predecessors. With the reservation that the correspondence 
is not rigorous, real continuity can be represented by the continuous 
mathematical variable. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the author must face the dilemma which 
confronts the Bergsonian view of reality as an unbroken qualitative 
continuum. Either the continuum, as thus conceived, is unbroken and 
homogeneous, in which case it will be an enduring sel f-identical quali- 
tative whole, or it is a heterogeneity in which there are distinct ele- 
ments because distinct qualities. These seem to be distinct possibilities. 
But on a logic of identity it does not seem possible to maintain that 
there is qualitative unbroken continuity of heterogeneous elements. 
The interpenetration of those aspects of the continuum which make 
for heterogeneity does not seem to mean anything on a logic of 
identity, because distinct qualities cannot interpenetrate in any sense 
of this ambiguous term. Hence, the author’s objections to formal 
systems are unconvincing to the extent that his account of the im- 
mediate data of consciousness has not resolved the dilemma. 


Jutrus RupotpH WEINBERG 
Onto State UNIversITY 


Les mathématiques et la réalité. Par FrerptnaNnp GONSETH. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. xii, 388. 

Brouwer and others have severely questioned many of the hitherto 
firmly established concepts of mathematics. Without discarding them 
completely, the Brouwerians have put in their place vague and 
changeable ideas. To the many philosophers (and mathematicians) 
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who regard the concepts of mathematics as the examples par excellence 
of eternal, unchanging verities, the Brouwerian position is untenable. 
Gonseth presents in this book a system of metaphysics which accepts 
as an integral part the Brouwerian view of mathematical concepts. 

For Gonseth, concepts of all kinds are growing and developing 
entities. The eternal, unchanging ideals of Plato are become like a 
person who remains unmistakably the same, while gradually changing 
in various ways. For instance, the Greeks had a concept of straight 
line. After Descartes’ invention of analytic geometry, in which a 
straight line is a linear equation, the straight line was a little different, 
though certainly still a straight line. And after the discovery of non- 
Euclidean geometries, in which many straight lines through one point 
can each be parallel to a given straight line, the straight line took 
on still a different aspect. Similar remarks apply to any other mathe- 
matical (or philosophical) concept. 

In conformity with his own ideas, Gonseth insists that his system, 
which he calls “l’idonéisme,” is not a system but a “systématique.” 
Much of the book consists of elucidations of the principles of 
“’idonéisme.” For instance, when he gives the example of the chang- 
ing character of the straight line, he devotes considerable space to an 
explanation of what a straight line actually is. He says that the present 
concept of straight line, having grown out of the previous concepts 
of straight line, still retains part of them. Hence the concept of straight 
line is a compound of an entity satisfying certain postulates, of a 
linear equation, of the shortest distance between two points, of a 
taut string, of a straight edge, and so on, back to the first cave man’s 
dim notion of linearity. 

In addition to elucidating “l’'idonéisme”, Gonseth undertakes to 
establish two facts. First, by explaining away various apparent diffi- 
culties, he attempts to show that “l’idonéisme” is tenable. Second, by 
dwelling at some length on the difficulties which occur in established 
systems, he attempts to show that it must be “l’idonéisme” which de- 
scribes the actual state in which the reasoning beings of our universe 
find themselves. 


BARKLEY ROSSER 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Factors Determining Human Behavior. By Various Authors. Harvard 
Tercentenary Publications, I. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1937. Pp. 168. 

An assessment of progress in any field of learning is always a 
subject of interest. When, as in the present instance, the field is human 
behavior, and the assessors an international group of eight persons 
selected by reason of their special attainments in the field, the result 
carries with it a sense of authority. 
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The volum. includes “The Nervous System” by E. D. Adrian, 
“Hormones in Relation to Human Behavior” by J. B. Collip, “Prin- 
cipal Factors Determining Intellectual Evolution from Childhood to 
Adult Life” by Jean Piaget, “Psychological Factors Determining 
Human Behavior” by C. G. Jung, “Psychological Strength and Weak- 
ness in Mental Diseases” by Pierre Janet, “Logic” by Rudolf Carnap, 
“An Example from the Evidence of History” by A. L. Lowell, and 
“Culture as a Determinant of Behavior” by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
The impression gained from these eight papers is that very little is 
yet known of human behavior in the exact terms of experimental 
science. 

The first two contributions show something of the results of scien- 
tific method applied to nervous function and glandular secretion, but 
these beginnings are very elementary. Adrian concludes that “a know- 
ledge of physiology offers only one certain, though perhaps unattain- 
able, method by which human behavior could be improved. That is to 
breed men with larger brains.” Collip emphasises the importance of 
the internal environment in which “the direct effects of hormones on 
human behavior can be manifested”. Piaget traces the genesis of a 
logic of relationships which enables a child to escape from his ego- 
centricity and to create an objective universe. Jung finds in the dis- 
covery of opposites the basis of a critical psychology. Janet ascribes 
conduct to a psychological force with its opposite manifestations of 
strength and weakness. Reasonable as they are, the three last named 
views of behavior lack the rigor of a truly scientific method of in- 
vestigation. 

The logic of Carnap, with its emphasis upon clarity, consistency, 
and adequacy of evidence, carries us into another realm of discourse. 
Lowell, too, with his example from the parliamentary history of 
England, indicates that human institutions may achieve unexpected 
and seemingly unexplained results. 

In the somewhat more elaborate treatment of culture by Malinowski 
we are led to conclude that all culture takes root in individual and 
social needs. But “the scientific laws of culture” which the author 
maintains hardly show the “clarity,” “consistency,” and “adequacy 
of evidence” which Carnap demands of a science. 

Since Aristotle, the subject of human behavior has been the play- 
ground for a vast amount of empirical observation and speculation. 
Whether it will ever be open to experimental treatment is questionable. 
The fact that observations of human behavior are always biased by 
feelings of right and wrong, strength and weakness, opposition and 
need, is perhaps a sufficient reason why the methods of science em- 
ployed in physics or in biology are inapplicable. 

R. M. Ocpen 


CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 
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L’action, I: Le probléme des causes secondes et le pur agir. Par 
Maurice BLonpbet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. 492. 


Logic has been compared with the sword—he who uses it shall 
perish by it. The self-sufficiency of notional logic and of human action 
is criticized by Maurice Blondel in the first of two volumes devoted 
to action, a sequel to that rare and enigmatic thesis bearing the same 
title (Alcan, 1893). The present work forms part of a monumental 
series whose highly original form and technical vocabulary will arouse 
keen interest. At present this series consists of La pensée (two vol- 
umes, 1934-35, L’étre et les étres (1935), and L’action. In it Blondel 
undertakes the presentation of an integral philosophy whose elabora- 
tion will not necessarily be completed in his lifetime. 

If Blondel’s original thesis was mainly inspired by a revolt against 
the dilettantism of his contemporaries, his new series attempts to 
show how action solves the antinomies of thinking and being. The 
concept is a residue of action; formal logic must be supplemented by 
the logic of action. Every problem must be considered from two points 
of view, the noetic and the pneumatic; to account for man in terms 
of clear ideas alone (Descartes) or in terms of the élan vital alone 
(Bergson) is to miss half the story. 

In volume I of L’Action, then, Blondel attempts to solve the 
antinomy concerning secondary causes and “first” cause. Human 
action is never self-sufficient, but must be stimulated by the tran- 
scendant. Is it a genuine cause? Yes, action achieves the synthesis 
between thinking and being. 

“L’Agir est si peu ‘transitif? en son essence que 14 ot il n’y aurait 
que devenir il ne subsisterait plus d’agir proprement dit” (265). 
Action is the geometrical locus where all the reasons of heart and 
mind converge (473). 

The point of view may appear novel to those who regard action as 
something essentially transitive, the caprice of fascist dictators or 
revolutionary syndicalists. Action is both the principle, means, and 
end of an operation remaining immanent in itself: (a) the shaping 
of a matter exterior to the agent, (b) the fashioning of the agent 
himself, (c) the realization of thought in its most universal and 
eternal aspects—contemplation. 

Are action and thought radically heterogeneous? No; if such were 
the case, thought would be restricted to a system of relations, notional 
abstractions substituted for life. Action would be a force exerted by 
obscure powers upon which intelligence could throw no light. Neither 
statement is true, but that does not imply that my action is merely 
pensée épaissie, nor that it is destitute of intellectual elements. Blondel, 
like Pradines, surpasses Bergson. , 


Ropert JAQUES 
Toronto, CANADA 
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A Guide to Aesthetics. By Aram Toross1an. Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. viii, 344. 


This is one of the sanest books on art that has recently appeared. 
The author approaches his subject without philosophical prejudice, 
with a healthy respect for pertinent empirical data, and with a gift for 
simple and agreeable presentation. He rides no hobbies and makes no 
claims to startling originality, but he succeeds in laying before the 
reader a great many facts regarding the several arts which are too 
often ignored today, organizes these facts in a useful way, and in- 
terprets them in a reasonable and often illuminating manner. 

Three introductory chapters deal with the field of aesthetics, the 
aesthetic experience, and the work of art in general. The diverse 
materials (here curiously entitled “content”) available to the artist 
are next examined. There follow three chapters on “functional”, 
“formal”, and “expressive” values, and two chapters on artistic crea- 
tion and on the scope and limitations of the arts. Chapters X-XIV 
are devoted to an analysis of the distinctive characteristics of the 
several arts, The book concludes with a discussion of aesthetic types, 
aesthetic criticism, and the function of art. A useful bibliography is 
added. 

The five reproductions contribute little to the value of the book; 
they might have been more happily selected and much more adequately 
reproduced. The type is so unbearably small as almost to preclude 
sustained reading. The extremely ugly design on the binding is, par- 
ticularly for a book on aesthetics, unfortunate. 

The book is “addressed primarily to beginners” and, barring a 
slight tendency to patronize, it realizes this objective. The mature 
philosopher of art, on the other hand, will regret the author’s failure 
to achieve greater precision in his larger generalizations or to grapple 
more resolutely with such perennial problems as the nature of aesthetic 
insight, the objectivity of beauty, etc.; and the art and literary critic 
will detect a tendency to accept conventional appraisals, for example, 
of the Baroque style, and to ignore genuine difficulties such as the 
distinction between physical and architectural space. The book, in 
short, is deficient in sustained rigor of analysis, and this defect shows 
itself in numerous critical estimates. None the less, it is admirable in 
approach, scope, and general method of presentation, and provides 
rich material for more advanced analysis and theory. 


TueEopore M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Asthetik. Kritische Philosophie des Stils. Von ALnert GérLANp. Ham- 
burg, Friedr. Priess, 1937. Pp. viii, 602. 
This book will puzzle the reader who is ignorant of its affiliations. 
The familiar title will lead him to expect a treatment of the problems 
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of beauty and art. When at last he finds himself disabused, it may 
still be difficult for him to discern the specific subject. We are taken 
on a long journey through nearly all regions of the philosophical orbis 
terrarum, including history of philosophy. What is the connecting link 
between a new logical foundation of pedagogics and an analysis of 
Solger’s Erwin, between the discussion of leisure as a form of liberty 
and Dilthey’s conception of Geisteswissenschaft? This connection is 
not to be found in any single problem or object. The question what 
the book is about must remain unanswered as long as the indication 
of a definite and limited subject-matter is expected. His whole work, 
the author says, is chiefly devoted to systematics (356). He is, to 
resume our metaphor, not concerned with any single province or 
country nor even with the whole globe but rather with a map of the 
globe. In his opinion, scientific philosophy has to draw up a systematic 
unity above the totality of special regions of experience and the 
respective sciences (7). Philosophy is essentially a logic of the 
sciences. Hence Gorland’s study deals with the logical possibility of 
esthetics instead of with the esthetic object. And this possibility, he 
thinks, can be defined only within the scheme of the totality of sciences. 
Now the sphere of experience assigned by the author to esthetics is 
much larger than the ordinary meaning of this term suggests. Accord- 
ing to him, esthetics is devoted to the phenomenon of style. But style 
is not confined to any sphere of reality. A work of art, a mode of 
thinking, a metaphysical system, a gesture and even a landscape, all 
may express a certain mood or attitude and consequently have style. 
In the last analysis style is always style of a life. Esthetics, then, does 
not deal with a particular sector of life but rather with an aspect of 
life as a whole, with life seen from the standpoint of expression. | 
All this is Neo-Kantian philosophy true to type, a slight variation 
of views held by the so-called Marburg School. Gorland does over 
again what Ernst Cassirer did before him. He tries to widen the scope 
of Neo-Kantian logic so as to include the world of historical knowledge 
( Geisteswissenschaft). It would be useless to grudge the author the 
name with which he baptizes the logically possible, but as yet non- 
existent, theory of style. The reader, on the other hand, can hardly 
be expected to change the ingrained habit of calling “esthetics” what 
scholars more than a hundred years ago agreed to label with this 
inadequate word. On the whole, the author has a marked bias toward 
new and startling terms. His delight in suggestive names points to the 
element of mysticism with which his methodology is flavored. The 
philosopher as subject of the proposed “critical philosophy of style” 
is honored with the title homo daimonios. For this godlike contem- 
plator, metaphysics or dogmatic philosophies are relevant only as 
instances of some style, and their creators are termed homines humani 
(287). In the final chapter the author points out that his own theory 
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is foreshadowed in Solger’s idealism. What first seemed a process of 
abstraction, resulting in a logic of scientific knowledge, turns out to 
be something like a Platonic ascent towards a beatific vision. The 
combination of idealist metaphysics and the concern with a logical 
system of sciences is characteristic of genuine Platonism. Yet to 
encounter this combination in a book that disavows metaphysics is 
surprising. 


HetmMut KuHN 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


Essais sur Descartes. Par Henri Gouuter. Paris, J. Vrin, 1937. Pp. 

ii, 302. 

This is one of the well-documented commentaries evoked by the 
tercentenary of the Discours de la méthode. M. Gouhier’s essays are 
a panegyric exposé and defense of Descartes’ idealistic metaphysics 
and ethics. In an interesting and competent way, the author informs 
the reader “how Descartes became a Cartesian” and why the author 
believes in Descartes. But the reviewer doubts whether the critical 
reader, who has in mind the historic criticisms of Descartes’ idealism 
(Leibniz, Spinoza, Locke, Kant, or Whitehead), will close the book 
convinced of the truth of Descartes’ position. 

The main merits of these essays are historical. There appears in 
the first two essays, based on Adam’s biographical introduction to 
Descartes’ Correspondance (edited by Adam and Milhaud, I, Paris, 
1936) and Gilson’s commentary on the Discourse, a more adequate 
and vivid social, historical, and personal background of Descartes’ 
itineraries in the book of the world than the standard texts offer. 

The most original portion of the book is the sixth essay, which 
deals with the political philosophy of Descartes, “the concrete man”. 
Descartes’ travels in and out of France between 1629 and 1649 are 
explained by his deliberate decision not to become embroiled in the 
economic and political difficulties of France, with its treasury bank- 
rupted by war and a corrupt nobility, judges on strike against the 
Ministry, peasant uprisings, the Fronde of the princes, and the ma- 
chinations of the Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, whose efforts 
to retain secular control and suppress all opposition “might well have 
been admired by Descartes at a distance” (266). M. Gouhier ap- 
parently sympathizes deeply with Descartes’ anti-revolutionary social 
philosophy. He insists that “contentment” or quiescent acceptance of 
the social scene surrounding Descartes was the only rational attitude 
for the great idealist to adopt. And this was rational because of 
Descartes’ philosophy of history implicit in the Discourse. There the 
historical order of events is sharply separated from the rational, non- 
temporal order, so that a rational society would be non-temporal like 
Augustine’s City of God. “A temporal society”, explains M. Gouhier 
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(271), “is irrational. That is why revolution in the name of reason 
is unreasonable, doomed to failure, and dangerous ... By nature... 
it is disorder . . . Any assimilation of society by the individual is 
contrary to the logic of the Cartesian vision of the world. Reason is 
neither individual nor social.” 

This separation of Descartes’ pure reason or spiritual ego from 
the world is explicated in the third essay, aptly called “The Ontological 
Itinerary of Descartes”. In both this and the succeeding chapter, “Le 
malin génie et le Bon Dieu”, the crucial difficulty as to the ontological 
priority of God to the thinking self is met unsatisfactorily. M. Gouhier 
tries to resolve the circular argument, in which clear and distinct 
ideas are evidence for the existence of God and God is the guarantor 
of the truth of clear and distinct ideas. His resolution assumes that 
self-evidence guarantees both God’s existence (through the ontological 
argument) and the immediate truth of all clear and distinct ideas, 
including that of one’s own existence (through cogito, ergo sum). 
What is unsatisfactory in this resolution is the implication that our 
knowledge of God’s existence becomes not prior to but on a par with 
our own existence, which contradicts Descartes’ scholastic assumption 
that the cause is prior in time and perfection to the effect. 

What is more illuminating, at least to the reviewer, is how nicely 
M. Gouhier relates in the fifth and sixth essays the quiescent indi- 
vidualistic ethics and political conservatism to the rationale of Des- 
cartes’ theology. There can be little doubt after reading M. Gouhier’s 
work that the early Jesuitic education of Descartes at La Fléche left 
its mark on his ethics and politics. 


Puitip Paut WIENER 
or THE City or NEw York 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie. 11. Die Geschichte der Frih- 
scholastik. III. Die Geschichte der Hoch- und Spatscholastik. Von 
ETIENNE GILson und PuiLorHeus BOuNeER. Paderborn, Ferdinand Sché- 
ningh, 1937. Pp. 241-368 ; xxxii, 369-620. 

The second and third parts of this handbook for students are written in 
accordance with the same plan as the first part which was reviewed earlier 
in this journal. The features which distinguished the previously published 
part are evident again. Some of these features may be mentioned. The two 
volumes contain a clear exposition of the most important philosophers from 
John Scotus Eriugena to Nicholas of Cusa. The student is not confused 
by the interjection of critical comments by the authors. The reference to 
the writings of the philosophers is frequent and the selection from the 
philosopher's works which concludes the discussion of each system is 
judiciously chosen, 

A particularly clear and logical account is given of Abelard’s analysis 
of the universal. The prolixity and unsystematic nature of Albert the 
Great’s writings can only confuse the novice unless he has some compact 
outline to guide him. This has been provided by an able discussion of this 
philosopher’s work. The distinctive character of the whole work does not 
reside in any novel interpretations of the successive philosophic systems, 
for, in general, the interpretations follow the original author’s words or 
the most recent expositions of them. It resides rather in the delightful 
clarity with which the volumes are written. 


J. R. CressweELi 
West ViRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Ex summa Philippi cancellarii quaestiones de anima. Ad fidem manuscrip- 
torum edidit Leo W. Keeter. Opuscula et textus historiam Ecclesiae 
ejusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia: Series scholastica edita 
curantibus M. Grabmann et Fr. Pelster. Aschendorff Monasterii, 1937. 
Pp. 106. 

This edition of quaestiones from Philip the Chancellor’s De Anima com- 
prises twelve of the thirty questions on the soul which Philip wrote in the 
first part of his Summa de Bono. A brief introduction deals with the life 
and writings of the author (ob. 1236), the contents, manuscript tradition, 
and authenticity of this work. A bibliography of works on Philip the 
Chancellor is included. The text is skilfully edited and clearly printed. The 
editor, an American Jesuit, met with an accident in California last year 
and his untimely death has robbed mediaeval research of a scholar who 
had already achieved considerable success and promised still greater 
achievement. 


GERALD B. PHELAN 


Tue INstiTUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIEs, 
Toronto 


Lo spirito assoluto. Saggio critico sul problema teologico. Per GruLto 
Coen. Firenze, “La Nuova Italia” Editrice, 1937. Pp. 250. 


This little book comprises a series of essays cast in the form of chapters 
of a book on the Absolute Spirit and all dealing with Faith, Prayer, God, 
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The Absolute, Personality in God and similar subjects theological in 
character. The general impression given by the author is that he is writing 
a kind of dialectical Jtinerarium mentis in Deum inspired by an idealistic 
romanticism, The starting point is a “more profound view of scientific, 
religious and philosophical faith” (8), the path is the path of Hegel, “il pit 
alto cammino dei tempi moderni verso la realta di dio”, and the point of 
arrival is the union of contraries in the immanent spirit (237). It is not 
always clear what the author means by faith, religion, theology, God; but 
it is clear that he does not consider clarity in these matters to be of great 
importance. 
GerALD B. PHELAN 


Tue INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, 
Toronto 


Commentarius Cantabrigiensis in epistolas Pauli e schola Petri Abaelardi, 
I. In Epistolam ad Romanos. By Artur Lanpcrar. Publications in 
Mediaeval Studies. The University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 1937. 
Pp. xlii 234. 

Dr. Artur Landgraf publishes in this second volume of Publications in 
Mediaeval Studies, from the University of Notre Dame, the commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, the first of the fourteen commentaries on the 
epistles of St. Paul contained in the Western Ms 37 (B I 39) in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. He plans to publish the other thirteen, 
already complete in manuscript and ready for printing, in three subsequent 
volumes. The MS herein edited is of unknown authorship but, as the editor 
clearly establishes, was written by one of Abaelard’s followers and, in all 
probability, somewhere about the year 1141. A careful study of the con- 
tents, authorship, date, doctrine, authenticity and textual accuracy of the 
MS precedes the edition of the text and the copious references in the foot- 
notes indicate that a painstaking search was made to discover the sources 
of the teachings expounded by the author. The work as a whole exhibits 
the marks of thoroughly accurate scholarship and reflects great credit 
upon the splendid work which the general editor of the series, Dr. Philip 
Moore, has inaugurated at the University of Notre Dame. 


GerALD B, PHELAN 


Tue INsTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, 
Toronto 


Philosophie und Sprache. Problemkritik und System. Von RicHArp HOnIGs- 

WALD. Basel, Haus zum Falken, 1937. Pp. x, 462. 

Denker der italienischen Renaissance. Gestalten und Probleme. Von RicHARD 

HONIGSWALD. Basel, Haus zum Falken, 1938. Pp. 248. 

R. H6nigswald is a prolific philosophic writer. His voluminous output is, 
however, not in all instances of a high quality. The first volume purports 
to be a philosophy of language. As such it is extremely disappointing. There 
is a woeful lack of systematic and precise reasoning. No effort whatsoever 
is made to integrate the notable contributions to the philosophy of language 

-by European and American scholars. A singular verbal vagueness pervades 
the volume. 

The second volume, consisting of an interesting survey of the most 
distinctive ideas of the outstanding figures of the Italian Renaissance, is in 
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a definite sense a brief summary and integration of a number of the author’s 
earlier works dealing with the constellation of philosophical motives in the 
Renaissance. Of the seventeen chapters the exposition concerned with 
Galileo Galilei is undoubtedly the best. The author’s position with regard 
to the problem-complex of the Renaissance is both illuminating and fruitful 
to the student of the history of philosophy. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamont, Iowa 


In the Realm of Mind. By Cuartes C. Myers. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1937. Pp. vi, 252. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered between the years 1929 and 
1935 before various scientific and professional groups in England. The topics 
range from such practical questions as vocational guidance and the causa- 
tion of accidents to some of the more fundamental methodological and 
metaphysical issues in psychology. Such a diversity of subject-matter within 
a single volume is rendered possible by the acceptance of a view of mind 
as a directive principle, emerging in the evolutionary process and reaching 
clearest expression in self-consciousness. Of particular interest to phi- 
- losophers are the lectures on “Psychological Conceptions in Other Sciences”, 
“The Absurdity of Any Mind-Body Relation”, and “The Nature of Mind”. 

R. B. MacLeop 


SwarRTHMORE COLLEGE 


Der Sinnbegriff als Kategorie der Getsteswissenschaften. Bd. I. Von 
WitHeLM KeELLer. Miinchen, Ernst.Reinhardt, 1937. Pp. 176. 


The theme of this book is the distinction between the sciences of nature 
and the sciences of mind, The discussion seems dominated by the influences 
of Rickert, Heidegger, and Kant. Although one must almost be a follower 
of the Existenzphilosophie of Heidegger, or think habitually in German 
ways of thought, to read it with much ease, it contains many fine analyses 
of the two kinds of science. The second volume will deal further with the 
concept of “significance” (Sinn), which is the subject-matter of the science 
of mind, and the third will furnish the ultimate ontological justification 
for this concept. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Imagination and Human Nature. By Livincston WetcH. Psyche Mono- 
graphs, No. 3. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1935. Pp. 224. 
On the back of the book the thing is called ‘Humam Nature’. And in the 

Bibliography, among the ‘Primary Sources’, we may take at a venture (217) 


‘Eramus’ for Erasmus; (218) ‘Dugal’ Stewart, ‘von Baader . . . Ferments 
Cognitionis’, ‘Baumgartens, A.G., . . . Aesthatica’, ‘Bautain, . . . facultiés’, 
‘Beuve, Sante,’ for Sainte-Beuve, ‘Chateaubriand . . . Christiasmé’; (219) 


‘Hegel . . . philosophi .. . Encyklopadie’, ‘Kant ... Critik of Pure Reason 
... Kritik of Judgment’, and ‘Wincklemann’. Hidden away (222) among 
‘Secondary Sources’ is ‘Bundy, M.D.” (for M.W.), ‘The Theory of Imag- 
ination’, without place or date; the same mistake occurs on page 25. One 
never would guess that this was the most important work on the history 
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of the words ‘imagination’, ‘fancy’, and corresponding words, as well as 
ideas, from the Greek and Latin writers down; or that the book now under 
review must be heavily indebted to Bundy’s for historical substance, and 
should have been yet more heavily indebted but with due acknowledgment, 
To me this work by Welch is a foggy, immature, and slipshod book that 
jumps from Greek writers over Roman to Augustine, and from Augustine 
over the Middle Ages (with a bare nod at Aquinas and ‘other thirteenth- 
century writers’) to the Renaissance and Modern Times; it is full of 
excitement about Dewey, Whitehead, and Santayana. The bad printing may 
obscure more good observations by Welch than I have found; I have found 
some. He says that Mr. H. I. Davies helped him with the proofs. His helper 
failed (11) with ‘enterprizes’; (14, line 3) with ‘than’ (for ‘that’); (26) 
with a Greek accent for a breathing; (27) with ‘irrelevent’; (116) with 
‘Fiche’ (Fichte) ; (121) with Catholoc; and so on. I take it Mr. Davies 
gave no help with the Bibliography. The book needs an Index, and making 
one should have eliminated many queer errors that startle the searcher for 
beauty. Let me add that Welch has examined various modern writers I 
never looked into. 


LANE Cooper 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. By IsRAeL 
Knox. New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 220. 


In this volume the author expounds and criticizes the aesthetic theories 
of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, with subordinate treatments of Schiller, 
Hebbel, and Nietzsche. Special attention is given to theories of tragedy. 
The style for the most part is flat and the occasional efforts at fine writing 
miss their mark. The philosophers are criticized on the ground that they 
were too much influenced by their basic tenets to do full justice to the data 
of aesthetics and furthermore that they failed to anticipate the insights of 
Professor Dewey. Knox complains that Hegel forecasts the imminent 
death of art. Does not this overrate the temporal significance of Hegel’s 
dialectic? Is the status of art really different from that of nature and 
morality which are supposed to be spiritually transcended though they do 
not temporally perish? As a whole, the book should be welcomed as a useful 
summary from a modern empirical stan‘point. 


ALBERT R. CHANDLER 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Die Uberwindung der Leib-Seele-Theorie. Von HEINZ ZIMMERMANN. Berlin, 

Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 48. 

Traditional theories seek the connection of body and mind by some 
principle of causality (as in the interactionist theory) or substance (as in 
the identity theory), and so forth, Deeply dissatisfied, the author carries 
out a critique of these views, and finds the error to lie in the very formula- 
tion of the problem. Rejecting the alternative that it may be translated 
into a problem of empirical psychology, he formulates it in Kantian terms 
as concerned with the conditions of the foundation of our knowledge. The 
answer is then proclaimed to lie in the unity which the self finds in its 
consciousness of the two typzs of events. Some modest critical consequences 
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concerning the nature of the world are traced, and there is the hint that 
we are saved from a purposeless existence. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
CoLLEGE OF THE City or New York 


Der erste Eindruck: Seine Bedeutung und Bedingtheit. Von JoHANN 

SepastIANn Dacnu. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 80. 

This book is concerned with the problem of people’s first impressions 
of other persons, and the characteristics of the first impression as a 
phenomenon. There are included data from group and individual judgments 
and case studies. The author indicates the rdle of stereotypes in terms of 
which first impressions are cast, and their dependence on the observer’s 
needs and desires; he likewise calls attention to the importance of the 
situation and the disturbing effect of the emotions. He regards revision of 
first impressions in later acquaintance more as seeing other sides of the 
person than as correcting error. This depends ultimately on a philosophic 
analysis of the meaning of character and personality. No such analysis is 
here carried out. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
CoLLecEe or THE City oF New York 


Auguste Comte and the United States (1816-1853). By Ricuamonp L. 
Hawkins. Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, II. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 148. 


This volume, not to be neglected by students of the history of philosophy 
in the United States, falls into two parts. In the first part, Mr. Hawkins 
surveys the services of some eight or ten persons who, before 1852, intro- 
duced Comte’s philosophy into the United States. The second and larger 
part of the book is devoted to the critique of Positivism, published by 
George Frederick Holmes, and includes the correspondence between Comte 
and Holmes. It can scarcely be doubted that the work of Holmes, both as 
criticism and as interpretation, was of major importance for the history 
of Positivism in this country. 

G. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Deutsche und Spanische Rechtsphilosophie der Gegenwart. Von FE.ire 
GonzAtrz Vicen. Philosophie und Geschichte, 64. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. Pp. 44. 


Contrasting Spanish legal philosophy of the last seventy-five years with 
the contemporaneous evolution of legal thought in Germany, the author 
of this excellent essay points out that while the latter shows the inner 
coherence of an epoch, due to the concentration of its multiform progressive 
steps on the same problem, the former consists of several uncodrdinated 
attempts to find, from different points of reference, the appropriate subject- 
matter of legal philosophy. Moreover, although coinciding with an invigora- 
tion of Spanish cultural life, these attempts were not rooted in tradition, 
owing to the sterility of Spanish culture which began with the excessive 
formalism of the seventeenth century. The renascence, as far as legal 
theory was concerned, occurred through the importation of the ideas of the 
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relatively obscure K. C. F. Krause and took the form of a fusion of 
Kantian and scholastic ideas, Since that time this movement has been 
superseded by positivism and, more recently, by pragmatism. More influential 
than the latter two, however, have been two off-shoots of the Neo-Kantian 
school. 


H. JANZEN 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


C-uvres de Maine de Biran. Accompagnées de notes et d’appendices publiées 
avec le concours de I’Institut de France. Tome X. Par Prerre TISSERAND. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. Ixii, 398. 


The present volume contains, according to the editor, scarcely anything 
more than notes. Some of the documents are published here for the first 
time. The greater portion of the volume is devoted to the Rapports des 
sciences naturelles avec la psychologie, which in itself is really a collection 
of notes written at intervals of years. The document is divided into two 
sections—the first devoted to discussion of the origin and nature of the 
principle of causality, and the second to the application of the principle of 
causality in the physical sciences. This volume shows how definitively 
complete this edition of de Biran will be. 

Avsert G. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


L’expérience de effort et de la grace chez Maine de Biran. Par Grorces 
Le Roy. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1937. Pp. vi, 444. 


The most original and fecund factors in de Biran’s work, asserts the 
author, are the procedures of investigation and method. For this reason, 
the doctrinal contribution of the philosopher cannot be appreciated unless 
the procedures and method are described. In the years of apprenticeship, 
de Biran’s doctrine concerning the duality of human nature and the 
eighteenth century’s method of objective analysis of sense experience came 
into conflict. Out of this grew de Biran’s search for the ‘primitive fact’, 
resulting in the discovery of the experience of effort. Effort is discovered 
to be a participation of the organism in the will. The attempt to seize 
this primitive fact in its purity, however, disclosed the indivisibility and 
simplicity of the fact itself, so that duality of aspects presented by human 
life rests upon a profound unity. Thus de Biran came to perceive, “at the 
heart of every being, the presence of an effort that seeks, finds, and affirms 
itself, and whose impetuous expression is manifested, with variable force, 
athwart the different forms of psychological life” (279). With this comes 
the problem of effecting a passage to the absolute. Prior metaphysical 
speculation failed to effect the passage. Turning to the moral and religious 
life, de Biran replaces the direct search for the absolute by an indirect 
search for a supreme reality satisfying the aspirations of the soul. In this 
way there appears the Biranian mysticism—mystical states constitute a 
privileged experience that permits man to participate in the absolute and 
even to distinguish its essence, albeit in a confused manner. 

To read M. LeRoy’s fine volume is to perceive de Biran’s philosophy as 
central to the total movement of French thought from the absorption of 
Lockean influences to the vitalism of Bergson. Throughout the history of 
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French philosophy persists a tradition that can appropriately be described 
as Augustinian mysticism—a tradition that underlies even the psychologism 
of Condillac. LeRoy’s presentation of Biranian doctrine is more than a 
presentation of this philosopher’s doctrine—it is a demonstration of the 
vitality of this mystical tradition. 

Avsert G. A. Barz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


La dialectique de la durée. Par Gaston BACHELARD. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 

1936. Pp. iv, 170. 

In La dialectique de la durée, Bachelard makes another contribution to 
the question of time, offering his work as a propédeutique a une philosophie 
de repos. He reverses Bergson’s theory of continuity, and places discon- 
tinuity as the donnée immediate, using the illustration of a melody as did 
Bergson. He also does not agree with Bergson’s doctrine of negation but 
employs opposites in his dialectic. Bachelard completes his book with a 
discussion of Pinheiro dos Santos’ Rhythmanalyse, after having prepared 
the reader for this theory by his criticism of Bergson, Paul Janet, and 
other moderns. 


E. T. 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 


Sur la philosophie Bergsonienne. Par J. pe Tonguepec. Paris, Gabriel 
Beauchesne et ses fils, 1937. Pp. 244. 


This book reprints several articles and addresses on Bergson and includes 
two letters by Bergson on the concept of God. The articles are on the topics : 
God in Creative Evolution (1912), The Key to the Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion (1932), and an analysis of God, Religion and Morals in the 
Two Sources (1933). A final essay on Bergsonism and Scholasticism (1913) 
points out the similarity of the two doctrines in dealing with quality, but 
also warns that it would be easy to write a still longer article emphasizing 
the divergencies. 


E. T. 
UNIverRSITY oF TEXAS 


Nouveau traité de psychologie. Par G. Duwas (Ed.). Tome V. Les fonc- 
tions systématisées de la vie intellectuelle. Paris, Félix Alcan, 10936. 
Pp. 404. 

This is the fifth volume of a projected nine-volume revision of the older 
Traité de Psychologie, edited by Georges Dumas. When the series is com- 
plete it should constitute the most comprehensive survey of psychology in 
any language, and if the succeeding volumes live up to the standard set 
by those which have already appeared it should prove an invaluable refer- 
ence work. The present volume is particularly useful. The first section, on 
perception, is the work of Professor B. Bourdon, Although somewhat 
conservative in point of view, it takes account of recent developments, and 
gives a presentation of facts and theories considerably above the level of 
the conventional textbook discussion. The remaining three sections, written 
by Professor Henri Delacroix, deal with the higher thought-processes, and 
contain special chapters on thought, language, belief, intelligence, time, 
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memory, and imagination. These chapters are particularly welcome, espe- 
cially those on language and thinking, since the rich contribution of French 
psychology to these fields has been far too frequently neglected by American 
writers. The volume suffers for want of an index. Perhaps the editor will 
remedy this defect when the series has been completed. 

R. B. MacLeop 


SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Real Use of the Unconscious. By CHANDLER Bennitt. New York, The 

Dial Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. viii, 380. 

The author, having made a “journey through the unconscious realm with 
sufficient awareness for it to be so described”, reports that he finally attained 
the “mystic experience of pure Meaning”, which forms the background of 
his currently expounded “dual philosophy”. “The true constituents of Reality 
are Meaning and Actuality”. “The wellspring of new livingness rightly lies 
in the unconscious in the sense that Meaning there joins us ever anew to 
all life and to the cosmic stuff whence even that emerges”. En route to 
developing from‘this thesis his view of the Way of life, the author discusses 
its implications for psychology, psychotherapy, religion, and philosophy. 


Joun G. JENKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Le complexe significabile. Par Husert Extr. Paris, J. Vrin. 1937. Pp. xxiv, 

244. 

The introduction of this treatise claims that everything Meinong and his 
opponents said on the question of the object of knowledge was developed 
in the fourteenth century, by Gregory of Rimini and his antagonists, in a 
much more profound and comprehensive way. These scholastics treated 
not only the logical, but also the ontological and grammatical aspects of 
the question. The ideas of Gregory of Rimini, an opponent of Occam, the 
nominalist rejoinders, and the independent position of Andrew of Newcastle 
are discussed, as well as the relation between the fourteenth century thinkers 
and the above-mentioned moderns. Andrew of Newcastle receives special 
treatment because of his former great importance and his present total 
neglect. 


Virct. MICHEL 
St. Joun’s UNIVERSITY 


Schiller und der Individualitatsgedanke. Eine Studie zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte des Historismus. Von FrrepricH MetNecKke. Wissenschaft und 
Zeitgeist, 8. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1937. Pp. 48. 

Schiller’s changing views on the réle of individuality in literature and 
philosophy are traced here by means of excerpts from personal letters as 
well as from the critical and creative works. It is shown that the famous 
German poet recognized the merits of the individualist’s position although 
in his poetic creations he strove to idealize his characters and thus endow 
the individual with universality. The emotional life, in Schiller’s view, 
definitely belongs to the individual as such; only man the rational creature 
can be part of a universal order. This dualistic position, Meinecke believes, 
is what made Schiller such an important figure in the particular age in 
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which he lived. The work suffers from over-condensation. As written, it 
presupposes a thorough knowledge of Schiller’s poetic and dramatic works 
as well as familiarity with the philosophical currents of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 


Joun S. TREMPER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Philosophical Orations of Thomas Reid. Delivered at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, 1753, 1756, 1759, 1762, Edited with an Introduction, from the 
Birkwood Ms. By Water Rosson Humpnrtes. Aberdeen University 
Studies No. 113. Aberdeen, The University Press, 1937. Pp. 48. 


From November 22, 1751, to October 30, 1764, Thomas Reid was a Regent 
of King’s College at Aberdeen. The regency system (then already abandoned 
at all the other Scottish Universities) required that he conduct a group of 
undergraduates through logic, metaphysics, ethics, mathematics, natural and 
political philosophy in the course of three years. These four Latin orations 
Reid delivered at graduation ceremonies on completing each such instruc- 
tional triennium. during his regency. The orations, dealing chiefly with the 
methods and human conditions of philosophical inquiry, anticipate in temper 
his Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense and 
are significant as the first outline of that philosophy. 


StepHeN A. EMERY 
University or Nortu CAROoLina 


Sein und Denken. Studien im Grenzgebiet von Logik, Ontologie und 
Sprachphilosophie. Von JosepH K6Onic. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 
1937. Pp. x, 224. 

This book, which is described as a revised habilitation thesis, consists 
of studies in the borderline fields of logic, ontology, and the philosophy of 
language. The nature and relations of impressions, meaning, thought, and 
being constitute the central theme of the work. In addition to a lengthy 
discussion of being in relationship to thought, time and space are considered, 
and the author endeavors to point out the sense in which being is withdrawn 
from time. The truly existent is defined as intensively verbal determinate 
being, or as that which is effective in a determinate way as such. The 
fundamental problem of the thought of being is finally formulated as the 
problem of the self-interpretation of reason. A brief supplement on Bren- 
tano’s use of the term “modifying” completes the book. 


MArvIN FARBER 
University oF BUFFALO 


_ The following books have been received : 


Medieval Number Symbolism. Its Sources, Meaning, and Influence. By 
Vincent Foster Hopper. New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xiv, 242. 

American Heretics and Saints. By Wattace P. RusterHoitz. Boston, 
Manthorne & Burack, Inc., 1938. Pp. iv, 362. 

The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the Convention 
of the Long Parliament to the Restoration (1640-1660). By W. K. Jorpan. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 560. 
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Technique for Democracy. By DuvaL TaLMApcE McCutcHen. A Disserta- 
tion. Philadelphia, 1938. Pp. xii, 96. 

Observation and Protocol Statement. By Bent ScHuLtzER. Copenhagen, 
Levin & Munksgaard, 1938. Pp. xi, 152. 

Foundations of the Unity of Science. Vol. 1, No. 5: Procedures of Em- 
pirical Science. By Vicror F. LENzEn. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. vi, 60. 

Petrus Pomponatius: Tractatus de immoralitate animae. Translated by 
WituiAM Henry Hay, II. Followed by a facsimile of the editio princeps. 
Haverford College, 1938, Pp. vi, 60; XXXV. 

Positivism in the United States (1853-1861). By RicHMOND LAuRIN 
Hawkins. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. x, 244. 

Platonism Ancient and Modern. By Pau Suorey. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1938. Pp. viii, 260. 

A First Book in Logic. By Henry Braprorp Situ. Second revised edition, 
New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. Pp. xii, 72. 

Logic. The Theory of Inquiry. By Joun Dewey. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1938. Pp. x, 546. 

An Essay on Critical Appreciation. By Ratpw W. Cuurcn. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 300. 

Political Philosophies. By Cuester C. Maxey. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. xiv, 602. 

The Empirical Argument for God in Late British Thought. By Peter 
AnTHONY Bertocct. With a Foreword by FrepertcK Ropert TENNANT. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi, 312. 

Reality. By Paut Wess. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. 
x, 314. 

The Psychology of Art. By Rosert Morris Ocpen. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xviii, 292. 

The Book of Time. A review of the many fascinating aspects of Time, the 
Unknown, presented in popular style for the intellectually curious. By 
GerALp Lynton KaurMan. New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xvi, 288. 

Modes of Thought. By Atrrep NortH WHITEHEAD. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 242. 

The Corner Stone of Christianity. An Introduction to the Symbolic Criti- 
cism of W. B. Smith. By W. A. Campsett. La Salle, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 64. 

Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages. By Et1eENNE Gitson. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. x, 114. 

The Meaning of the Humanities. Five essays by RALPH BARTON Perry, 
Avucust CHartes Krey, Erwin PAnorsky, Rospert Lowry CALHoun, 
CHINARD, with a preface by Rosert Roor. Edited with 
an introduction by THroporE Meyer GREENE. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xl, 178. 

Die Einheit der Person. Eine theologische Studie zur Philosophie Ludwig 
Klages’. Von Cart Hernz Ratscnow. Halle/Saale, Max Niemeyer, 1938. 
Pp. viii, 268. 
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Wahrscheinlichkeit und Gesetz. Von Ernst MALty. Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1938. Pp. 72. 

Gestalten an der Zeitenwende: Burckhardt, Nietzsche, Kafka. Von Hans 
Joacuim Scuoeps. Berlin, Vortrupp, 1936. Pp. 78. 

Hegel: Sein Wollen und sein Werk. Eine chronologische Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Gedanken und der Sprache Hegels. Band II. Von THEODOR 
L. Haerinc. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1938. Pp. xx, 528. 

Untersuchungen tiber die metaphysischen Grundlagen der Leibnizschen 
Zeichenkunst. Von Heinz L. Martzat. Berlin, Junker und Dunnhaupt, 
1938. Pp. 188. 

Der Mensch im Sein. Eine Heimkehr aus Zweifelhaftem. Von Gustav E. 
Miu ter. Stuttgart, Fr. Frommanns, 1938. Pp. 200. 

Die rechtsphilosophische Schule der reinen Rechtslehre. Von Wi LLIAM 
EBENSTEIN. Prag, Taussig & Taussig, 1938. Pp. 182. 

L’homme d’état. Analyse de l’esprit politique. Par Jures Kornts, Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 576. 

Il neo-realismo anglo americano. Studio critico. Per Pretro Borretii. Santa 
Maria Cafur Vetere, Francesco Feola & Figli, 1938. Pp. 144. 

La discorsivita dell’essere. Per Atpo Testa. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1938. 
Pp. 142. 

Saggi intorno allo stato. Per Giorcio Det Veccu10, Roma, Instituto di 
filosofia del diritto, 1935. Pp. 246. 

Ragion practica. Preliminari critici. Per C. A. Sacer. Firenze, G. C. 
Sansoni, 1938. Pp. 352. 

La logica di Hegel. Per Lutct Pettoux. Milano, Societa’ Editrice “Vita e 
Pensiero”, 1938. Pp. vi, 244. 

Malebranche nel terzo centenario delia nascita. Pubblicazione a cura della 
facolta di filosofia dell’universita cattolica del sacro cuore. Rivista di 
Filosofia Neo-Scolastica; Supplemento speciale al volume XXX. Milano, 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1938. Pp. xiv, 380. 


NOTES 


We regret to have to announce the death of Henry Bradford Smith, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania, November 14, 1938, at 
the age of 56. 


The Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science is to be held at 
Harvard University, September 5-10, 1939. The theme of the Congress is 
Logic of Science; interest will center upon the relation of concepts, laws, 
and methods of the various sciences. Attention will be devoted to general 
problems connected with the unification of science, the relation of the 
physical and biological sciences, the logic of the physical sciences, and the 
relation of the biological and the socio-humanistic sciences. There will also 
be a number of special sessions and symposia concerned with special prob- 
lems and ficlds. Those who wish to receive later notices of the Congress are 
requested to send their names to Professor Charles W. Morris, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


The International Institute for the Unity of Science conducts The Unity 
of Science Forum, which is a section of the Dutch periodical Synthese pub- 
lished monthly. Subscription to the Forum should be sent to the Editor of 
Synthese, 5 Rabois, Laren-Gooi, Holland. The subscription price is 2% 
Dutch Guilders for the twelve issues. 


The Creighton Philosophical Club held its thirty-sixth meeting at Hobart | 
College on October 22 and 23. Professor John W. Blyth of Hamilton College 
read a paper dealing with the basic principles of Whitehead’s philosophy. | 
Professors Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University and Philip Stanley of 
Union College led a symposium on social philosophy. | 


Beginning in January 1939 a new Dutch philosophical journal will be 
inaugurated under the title “Tijdschrift voor Philosophie”. The editors are: 
C. Barendse (Zwolle), L. Camerlynck (Ghent), G. De Brie (Ghent), E. De 
Bruyne (Ghent), P. de Bruin (Amsterdam), D. De Petter (Ghent), L. De 
Raeymaeker (Louvain), H. J. De Vleeschauwer (Ghent), A. De Vos 
(Ghent), A. De Waelhens (Louvain), P. Janssens (Ghent), N. Luyten 
(Ghent), A. Reichling (Amsterdam), F. Sassen (Nymegen), P. Timp 
(Ghent), A. Van de Vijvere (Ghent), C. Van Gestel (Louvain). 

The journal is designed to be of international character and will regularly 
publish contributions from representative foreign philosophers. The editors 
also expect to print unpublished old texts from time to time. The journal 
will be published four times a year, each number consisting of 250 to 300 
pages. The subscription price for persons outside of Belgium is 110 Fr. 
(22 Belgas). Subscriptions should be addressed to Hoogstraat, 30, Ghent, 
Belgium. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Puimosopny XIII 52: W. R. Inae, The Philosophy of Mysticism; A. E. 
Taylor, The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes; H. H. Price, Our Evidence for 
the Existence of Other Minds; J. L. Stocks, Wi'l and Action in Ethics 
(11) ; C. D. Broad, Science and Psychical Phenomena. : 
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JourNAL oF PuHmosopHy XXXV 18: Robert E. Fitch, The Ethics of 
Caprice. 19: John M. Anderson, Change and Personality; George Gentry, 
Prehension as Explanatory Principle; A. Campbell Garnett and Arthur E. 
Murphy, Comments and Criticisms, 20: Marten ten Hoor, The Philistines 
over Philosophy. 21: Dickinson S. Miller, Is There Not a Clear Solution of 
the Knowledge-Problem? Il; Wm. Pepperell Montague, Mr. C. A. Strong’s 
Creed for Sceptics. 

THE JouRNAL oF SyMBotic Locic III 3: K. Reach, The name relation and 
the logical antinomies; Archie Blake, Corrections to Canonical expressions 
in Boolean algebra. 

Eruics XLIX 1: John Moffitt, Jr, The Pursuit of Human Happiness; 
Sveinbjorn Johnson, Old Norse and Ancient Greek Ideals; Merle G. 
Walker, Perry and Hartmann: Antithetical or Complementary? 

JouRNAL OF SoctAL PutLosopHy IV 1: Moses J. Aronson, Cardozo’s Doc- 
trine of Sociological Jurisprudence; G. Reinold Noyes, Property; The 
Crucial Issue; Rushton Coulborn, The Causes of War and the Study of 
History; Eli Ginzberg, Economics in Transition; Ellsworth Huntington, 
The Philosophy of Climate. 

ScieNcE AND Society II 4: Benjamin Farrington, Prometheus Bound: 
Government and Science in Classical Antiquity; Addison T. Cutler, The 
Ebb of Institutional Economics; Vladimir D. Kazakevich, Public Works in 
Two Depressions; E. Franklin Frazier, Some Effects of the Depression on 
the Negro in Northern Cities; Dorothy Van Ghent, The Poetry of Archi- 
bald MacLeish. 

SoctaAL RESEARCH V 3: Gerhard Colm, The Revenue Act of 1938; Hans 
Simons, Balance or Predominance in Europe?; Oscar Jadszi, Why Austria 
Perished; Johann Baracs, Exchange. Stability and Unproductive Foreign 
Credits ; Richard Krautheimer, Art and Society (Note). 

Tue Hipsert JouRNAL XXXVII 1: A Confessional Pastor, The Church 
Struggle in Germany; J. M. Lloyd Thomas, The New Protestantism and 
the Ethics of Crisis; C. D. Broad, Henry Sidgwick; John Campbell Graham, 
Fast and Loose in Theology: Henry Sidgwick, Hastings Rashdall and the 
Report of the Archbishops’ Commission; Ray Knight, Silence as to the 
Ministry of Jesus in Early Christian Belief; Richard C. Tute, After Ma- 
terialism—What?; Leslie J. Belton, The Hypothesis of a Subtle Body; 
Sreecandath R. K. Menon, A Philosophical Reading of Cricket; Paul Ernst, 
Imagined Conversations; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Was Original Buddhism 
Atheistic?; G. F. Barbour, “I”, “Thou”, “It”’—and God; David Thomson, 
The Cultural Effects of National Self-Sufficiency ; The Bishop of Goulburn, 
The Universal Church and a World of Nations; A. W. Harrison, Needless 
Schism: A Methodist Comment; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Recent 
Philosophical Literature. 

THE JouRNAL oF RELIGION XVIII 3: William Adams Brown, The Con- 
tribution of America to Ecumenical Theology; Peter A. Bertocci, An Em- 
pirical Critique of the Moral Argument for God; S$. Maclean Gilmour, 
Church Consciousness in the Letters of Paul. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XX 4: Theodore R. Ludlow, The Need 
of a Teaching Ministry; Bayard Hale Jones, Liturgical Discoveries of the 
Twentieth Century; Albert T. Mollegen, Church Congress Syllabus No. 3: 
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“The Christian Doctrine of Sin and Salvation”: Part I. The Christian Doc- 
trine of Sin. 

SpecuLuM XIII 4: P. A. Throop, Criticism of Papal Crusade Policy in 
Old French and Provencal; Ruth Crosby, Chaucer and the Custom of Oral 
Delivery; E. K. Rand, The New Cassiodorus; G. R. and W. D. Stephens, 
Cuthman: A Neglected Saint; E. Bagby Atwood, Two Alterations of 
Virgil in Chaucer’s Dido; Dorothy M. Robathan, Boccaccio’s Accuracy as a 
Scribe; Leo Spitzer, Old French Esterminals. 

ANALYsis V 3 and 4: Morris Lazerowitz, Meaninglessness and Conven- 
tional Use; A. M. MaclIver, Some Questions About “Know” and “Think”; 
Casimir Lewy, A Note on Empirical Propositions; B. von Juhos, The 
Empirical and the Grammatical Doubt; H. Wallis Chapman, What are the 
Laws of Logic? 5: G. A. Paul, Lenin’s Theory of Perception; Austin E. 
Duncan-Jones, Further Questions about ‘Know’ and ‘Think’. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsYyCHOLOGY AND PHILosopHY XVI 2: 
A. Boyce Gibson, The Conjugation of Personality; John Anderson, The 
Problem of Causality; W. Anderson, The Entrance Examination Policy of 
the University of New Zealand (II); C. R. Borland, Personnel Work in 
Britain. 

PsycHo.ocicaL Review XLV is: R. B. MacLeod, William Stern; H. A. 
Carr and F. A. Kingsbury, The Concept of Ability; Arthur G. Bills, Chang- 
ing Views of Psychology as Sciehce; Jack Buel, A Criticism of Hull’s Goal 
Gradient Hypothesis; R. H. Waters and L. A. Pennington, Operationism in 
Psychology; Carroll C. Pratt, Psychological Physiology; Carl Iver Hov- 
land, A Note on Guilford’s Generalized Psychological Law; Harvey A. 
Carr, The Reliability vs. the Validity of Test Scores; Hulsey Cason, Dr. 
Britt on the Concepts of Learning, Retention, and Reproduction. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXIII 3: M. B. Fisher, The 
Relationship of the Size of the Surrounding Field to Visual Acuity in the 
Fovea; J. G. Beebe-Center and S. S. Stevens, The Emotional Responses: 
Changes of Heart-Rate in a Gun-Shy Dog; H. N. Peters, Experimental 
Studies of the Judgmental Theory of Feeling: II. Application of Scaling 
to the Measurement of Relatively Indifferent Affective Values; J. J. Harton, 
The Influence of the Difficulty of Activity on the Estimation of Time; E. D. 
Sisson, Retroactive Inhibition: Serial Versus Random Order of Presenta- 
tion of Material; R. C. Travis, The Effect of Varying the Position of the 
Head on Voluntary Response to Vestibular Stimulation; E. T. Raney, 
Reversed Lateral Dominance in Identical Twins; S. H. Bartley, Subjective 
Brightness in Relation to Flash Rate and the Light-Dark Ratio. 4: S. B. 
Cummings, Jr., The Effect of Local Anesthesia on Tactile and Vibratory 
Thresholds; D. G. Ellson, Quantitative Studies of the Interaction of Simple 
Habits. I. Recovery from Specific and Generalized Effects of Extinction; 
L. R. Doré and E. R. Hilgard, Spaced Practice as a Test of Snoddy’s Two 
Processes in Mental Growth; G. S. Snoddy, Reply to Doré and Hilgard; 
L. E. Travis and J. P. Egan, Increase in Frequency of the Alpha Rhythm by 
Verbal Stimulation; H. Spotnitz, Formulas for Visual Distance and Size; 
Their Relationship to the Nernst-Hill Theory of Nervous Excitation; J. M. 
Porter, Jr., Backward Conditioning of the Eyelid Response; W. L. Jenkins, 
Studies in Thermal Sensitivity. 7, Further Synthetic Evidence Against the 
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Alrutz Theory; R. C. Travis, Comparison of the Influences of Monetary 
Reward and Electric Shocks on Learning in Eye-Hand Coérdination; J. J. 
Harton, The Influence of the Difficulty of Activity on the Estimation of 
Time IL; K. U. Smith, Glass-Capillary Ink-Writing Markers for Use in 
Kymograph Recording. 

PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XXXV 8: Forrest Lee Dimmick, Color Nom- 
enclature and Specification; Frank A. Geldard, Proceedings of the Thirty- 
Third Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Frank C. Davis, Proceedings of the Western Psychological Asso- 
ciation. H. S. Oberly, Proceedings of the Ninth Spring Meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association. J. P. Guilford, Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Association ; 
Paul S. Achilles, A Reply to Dr. Doob’s Comments Concerning the Psycho- 
logical Corporation; Quinn McNemar, Rejoinder to Holzinger’s Reply to 
Special Review of “Twins’; Florence M. Teagarden, A Further Note on 
Citations to Scientific Literature. 

Tue Mawa-Bopurt XLVI 7 & 8: Narada Thera, Kammic Descent and 
Kammic Ascent; Kalidas Nag, Buddhism and Beginnings of Chinese Art; 
P. P. Siriwardhana, Archaeology and Religion; Bhikkhu Metteyya, The 
Life Supernal ; P. Vajiraiiana and B. L. Broughton, The Celestial Plane and 
the Ghost Plane; Josiah Oldfield, The Secret of Vibrations; T. L. Vaswani, 
The Coming Epoch; The Greatest Apostle of Truth and Spirituality; 
Maung Ba, Nature of Consciousness, How Wrong View or Sakkayaditthi 
Arises. 9: Vajiratiana and B. L. Broughton, The Celestial Plane and the 
Ghost Plane; Devapriya Valisinha, My Tour in Burma and Malaya; J. 
Pistor, My Search for Proof; Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Path of Light, Love 
and Life; N. Toge, My Experience in Buddhism. 

Revue PHILosopHiguE LXIII 9 et 10: L. Dessagne, Essai de représenta- 
tion concréte du processus physiologique de I’intelligence; A. Lazareff, 
L’entreprise philosophique de Jules Lequier; R. Michéa, Les variations de 
la raison au XVII* siécle; P. Mony, Gaston Bachelard, La formation de 
lesprit scientifique; J. Vernant, Phénoméne social et faits sociaux; Ch. 
Blondel, Paul Guillaume, La psychologie de la forme; Jean Pérés, Philo- 
sophes d’Italie et d’Espagne. 

ARCHIVES DE PuILosopHiE XIV 2: P. Descogs, A. Stocker, J. de la 
Vaissiére, R. Jolivet, P. Virton, Autour de la personne humaine. Suppleé- 
ment Bibliographique No. 2. 

ErKENNTNIS VII 3: Olaf Helmer, Languages with expressions of infinite 
length; D. van Dantzig, Some possibilities of the future development of the 
notions of space and time; Martin Strauss, Mathematics as logical syntax— 
a method to formalize the language of a physical theory; C. G. Hempel, On 
the logical form of probability-statements; Karl Diirr, Aussagenlogik im 
Mittelalter; Donald C. Williams, The Realistic Interpretation of Scientific 
Sentences; J. Hadamard, The Language Crisis; G. Mannoury, Signifische 
Analyse der Willenssprache als Grundlage einer physikalistischen Sprach- 
synthese; Louis Rougier, Le Langage de la Physique est-il Universel et 
Autonome; J. H. Woodger, The Formalization of a Psychological Theory ; 
Arne Ness, Uber die Funktion der Verallgemeinerung; Kurt Grelling und 
Paul Oppenheim, Der Gestaltbegriff im Lichte der neuen Logik; H. 
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Gomperz, Interpretation; Emil Walter, Einheitswissenschaft als Basis der 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte; K. Reach, The Name Relation and the Logical 
Antinomies; Otto Neurath, The Departmentalization of Unified Science. 

BLATTER FUR DeutscHE PHILosopHigE XII 2: Otto Friedrich Bollnow, 
Existenzerhellung und philosophische Anthropologie; Joachim Ritter, Uber 
die Geschichtlichkeit wissenschaftlicher Erkenntnis; Max Wundt, Kants 
Ahnenerbe; Werner A. Eicke, Idealismus und Realismus; W. S. Werk- 
meister, Philosophie in U.S.A. 

RivisTa bit Fitosor1a Neo-ScoLasticA XXX 3: P. C. Balic, La questione 
Scotista; Francesco Olgiati, La giustificazione del realismo; Gustavo 
Bontadini, Idealismo e immanentismo; Michele Losacco, Due “Selections” 
filosofiche di G. Santayana; Carmelo Ferro, Spinoza e il panteismo religioso, 

Scientia LXIV 9: P. Masson-Oursel, “Philosophia universalis”; K. 
Bohlin, Sur Vétude des cométes anciennes et récentes; J. R. Partington, 
Oxidation and Reduction; A. Benedicenti, Problemi vecchi e nuovi della 
farmacologia; L. Frobenius, Denkformen vergangener Menschheit. 

GREGORIANUM XIX 3: S. Tyszkiewicz, Le principe d’Unidiversité et son 
application en ecclésiologie; F. Segarra, Algunas observaciones sobre los 
principales textos escatolégicos de Nuestro Senor (S. Mateo, XXIV); 
F. Pelster, Beitrage zur Bestimmung der theologischen Stellung des Petrus 
de Trabibus (vor 1300); O. Marchetti, Il candidato al Sacerdozio; H. 
Lennerz, Considerationes de doctrina B. Virginis Mediatricis; 7. Zapelena, 
De via notarum in recenti quodam opere. 


